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ENGLISH  REVIEW, 

For  JUNE  1791. 


ktiT,  I.  ■  A  PiUurtfqttt  Tour  thtough  HoUandy  Bfabanty  and  Part 
of  Francey  made  in  the  Autumn-  of\  17 $9*  lUuJlrated  with 
Copper-plates  in  Aqua  Tintay  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot* 
By  Samuel  Ireland.  ^  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  4a3«  Royal  Paper. 
21. 2’s.  boards.  Egerton.  London,  1790. 

E  know  not  whether  this  article  comes  fairly  within  the 
province  of  our  journal ;  being  rather  a  proof  of  the  au- 
Aor's  taftc  in  drawing  than » of  his  literacy  talent^*  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  do'  not  appear  inferior  to  the  former,*  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  his  performance,  very  much  iii  the  fame  ftyle^ 
His  ftirte  feetris  to  be  that  of -bringing  the  moft  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  into  view,  fo  as  to  render  a  fubjeft  always  interefting  to 
the  (^ftator  or  reader.  The  plates,  which  are  only  etchings 
Mr.  Ireland,  Or  done  with  aqua  tinta  by  Mr.  Apoftool,'  of 
Amfterdam,  are  as  numerous  as  the  places  pafled  through,  and 
are  all  executed  in  fo  lively  a  ftyle  as  to  induce  the  reader  not 
bnly  to  tfavd*  with*his  author,  but  always  to  do  it  in  good 
temper.*  The  greater  part  of  the  tour  being  through  a  flat 
country,  is  p^ticularly  fuited  to  this  kind  of  drawing,  as  well 
as  to  the  colouring,  which  would  be  lefs  adapted  to  more  diftant 
views..  /  ^ 

In  reviewing  this  work,  then,  we  can  only  obferve,  that  all 
Ae  engravings,  which  are  about  50  in  the  two  volumes,  are 
executed  iu  a  lively  and  pleafing  ftyle,  giving  a  juft  idea  of 
every  place  deferibed ;  that  the  defcriptions  are  all  fliort,  but 
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interefting  ; 
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interefting ;  and  that  the  letter-prefs  is  executed  in  a  manner 
that  well  accords  with  a  book  of  copper-plates.  The  follow, 
ing,  being  part  of  the  defeription  of  Rotterdam,  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  our  author's  talent  in  writing.  It  is  embellifted 
with  an  agreeable  plate  of  the  ftatue  of  Erafmus,  and  of  the 
houfe  in  which  he  was  born : 

«  On  a  handfome  arch  which  joins  the  navigation  of  the  canals,  h 
creSed  a  v^ry  fuperb  bronzc'figurc,  near  ten  feet  high,  finely  exe. 
Cut^d,  of  that  juftly  dclcbfated  rcllorer  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Eraf. 
mus,  of  whofe  birth  this  city  claims  the  honour.  This  beautiful 
figure  is  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  the  famous  architedl  and  ftatuary  Henry 
de  Kcifer,  finiftied  in  the  year  16*2  ron  the  pedcftal  of  which  is  an 
infeription  in  Dutch,  by  Oudaan,  a ''poet  of  much  eminence,  the 
fenfe  of  which  I  have' thus  attempted  in  Englilh : 

ERASMUS, 

The  glorious  Sun  of  human  knowledge. 

That  Mailer  of  Eloquence, 

Moralift, 

And  Wonder  of  the  World, 

4  Roie  here  and  iet  at  Baiil : 

May  that  imperial  city  honour  him  in  the  grave  I 
No'decofation  of  iciilptur’d  ornament, 

.  No  fumptuous  tomb, 

,  Nor  coftly  ftatue, 

‘  Cah-add  fame  or  honour  to  a  Genius, 

•  For  whom  Only 
The  vaulted  roof  of  High  Heaven 
Forms  the  proper 
Temple. 

•  Much  pains  was  taken  by  a  bigotted  feft,  called  Contra*rcmon- 
ftrants,  againft  the  fetting  up  of  this  ftatue ;  and  they  were  fo  near 

f  gaining  their  point,  that  it  was'  carried  in  the  fenate  by  a  majority 
of  only  two.  The  former  ftatue  was  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1 J72  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  figure,  formed  from^ahanl 
bluifh  ftone.  The  Spaniards,  inftigated  by  a  monk  of  their  country, 
iSiot  at  it  with  their  mufleets,  after  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  ca¬ 
nal  ;  but,  on  the  cxpulfion  of  thofe  dire  foes  to  Holland,  was  again 
fet  up,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  where  it  remained  till  this  bronze 
figure  was  completed  in  1622.  The  firft  ftatue  of  this  illuflrious 
man  was  in  wood,  ere^ed  in  the  year  1549. 

•  In  a  narrow  fceet  leading  from  the  ftatue  to  the  great  church,  is 
now  ftanding  the  houfe  in  which  he  was  born,  on  the  28th  of  Odober, 
14-67.  On  a  fillet,  running  acrofs  the  front  (as  feen  in  the  annexed 
drawing*  which  1  made  on  the  Ipot)  is  the  following  infeription : 

*  '  •  •  * 

i£dibus  his  ortus  mundum  decora vit'Erafmus 

Artibus  ingenuis  religione  fide,  . 

Fatalis  feries  nobis  invidit  Erafmum 

Ut  deftderium  toUere  non  potoit. 


% 
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*  Pope,  in  his  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  bears*  tefilmony,  to  the.  fuperior 
talents  of  Erafmus  in  the  following  lines : 

* 

At  length  Erafmus,  tha^  great  injured  name/  ‘ 

The  glory  of  the  priefthood,  and  the  ftiamc,  ’ 

Stcmm’d  the  wild  torrent  t)f  a  barb'rous  age, 

‘  And  drove  thofe  holy  Vandals  off  the  flage. 

^  This  learned  man  is  faid  to  have  been,  well  (killed  in"  the  art  of 
painting,  not  improbably  from  his  great  intimacy  with  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein.  Hqubraken  tells  us  that  Van  Bleefwyk,  in  his  hil^ory  of  Dclt, 
mentions  that  Erafmus,  while  in  the  convent  at  Emails,  near  Gouda, 
painted  fevcral  piftures,  among  which  was  a  crucifixion  in  miniature, 
much  efteemed  by  the  connoiffeur;  at  prefent  in  the  colleftion  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Ploos  Van  Amftel,  at  Amfterdam.  IfwasTormerly’in 
the  poffellion  of  the  learned  Cornelius  Mufius,  prior  of  a  convent  at 
Delft.  »  , 

*  We  vifited  the  Dutch  and  French  playhoufes.  ‘  At  the  latter  we 
were  not  ill’ entertained  with  the  Defe’rter,  and  the  School  for  Fathers 
as  an  after  piece.  The  hpufe  is  rather  plain,  but  coihmodious;  and 
you  may  be  ferved  in  ariy'pa'rt,  even  in  the  pit,  with  coffee,  le¬ 
monade, '  or  any  refrefhment  you  can  wifh,  without  ineb^venience  to 
yourfeif  oy  neighbour;  this  advantage  arifes  from  the  feats  being  all 
numbered,  which  prevents  crowding  or  diffatisfadiom  The  players 
all  wearing  orange  cockades,  made  rather  a  whimfical  appearance ; 
but  at  this  time,  party  running  very  high,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
obferve  this  etiquette,!  eveV  this  taft s  of  the  hoi*fes  are  adorned  with 
this  princely  appendage. 


Popc> 


fequcnces.  A  given  time'is  allowed  by  thfe  laws  of  j^olUhd  for  the 
recovery  of  the  wounded  perfon  ;  ,fliould  he  fufvive  that ‘time,  and 
even  die  after  of  the  Wound  received,  the  fentente  of  the  murderer  is 
mitigated.  Shbe-ftrihgs  deemed  a  lAarfc  of  'oppofition  to  the 
Prince,  and,  as  fuchV  unfafe  to  bfe  worn,  and  never  teen  but  In  the 
feet  of  a  ftrange’r,  among  whbm^  I  Was  brfe,  and  aflUre  you  did  not 
pafs  unnoticed.  '  ^  *'  v 

‘  Many  of  the  merthants  have  their  cou’ntry  retreats  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  feldoni  more  than‘ 'two  miles  from  tl?e  city.  Hill 
clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the  fpot  which  was  the  fource  of  their  weal^th, 
and  hourly  cafting  a  *  longing/Jiog’ring  look  behind.’^  'J’hefe  re¬ 
treats,  froni  the  "fogs  of  the ‘cliinate,  are  only  habitable  about  two 
months  in  the  year ;  the  fftuation  and  entrance  to  which  are  feldoni 
found  to  accord,  either  in  lafte  or  ftyle,  with  the  eye  of  an  Englilh- 
man.  The  true  art  of  gardening,  or  having  *  N;^ture  to  advantage 
dreft,*  has,  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  found  its  way  to  this  country. 
^-t)ng,  ftraight  .alleys  of  munltroufly  diftorted  trees,  with  hoHs  of 
heavy  gods  and  thick-legged  goddeffes,  too  often  obtruding  as  tho 
principal  ornaments;  while 
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•  The  firiF’ring  eye  inverted  nature  fees. 

Trees  cut  to  mtues,  ftatues  cut  to  ^rees ; 

With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play’d. 

And  there  a  fummer-houfe  that  knows  no  lhade/ 

f 

^  I  do  not  advance  this  ftridlure  on  Dutch  gardening  as  univerfal; 
but  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  luxuriancy  of  vegetative  na- 
ture  is  more  reftriAed  in  this  country  than  in  any  I  have  ever  feen,  as 
the  aim  Teems  rather  to  be  at  prettinefs  than  an  attempt  at  grandeur. 
Habits  are  as  inveterate  in  the  arts  as  in  the  pailions  of  men ;  and 
furely  this  truth  was  never  To  forcibly  demonftrated  as  in  the  Dutch, 
who,  roving  and  coIle£Ung  from  every  corner  of  the  world  whatever  ’ 
is  rare  or  valuable,  and  adminiftcring  to  the  wants  and  embellKh. 
xnents  of  all  nations,  llill  adhere  to  their  own  peculiarities,  however 
fingttlar  or  abfurd/ 

We  conceive  Mr.  Ireland  might  have  made  fome  allowance 
for  the  flatnefs  of  the  country,  the  fcarcity  of  land,  and  the  fliort 
period  of  rellding  in  the  country,  all  of  which  are  objects  ua.  i 
favourable  t9  landfcape  gardening. 

The  following  defcription  of  3ie  taking  of  the  Baftille  is  il. 
luft rated  with  a  welhfinifhed  plate;  and  though  many  of  the 
circumftaiKes  may  be  known  to  fome  of  our  readers,  we  truft 
they  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  any : 

^  In  our  journey  from  Feronne  hither,  which  is  about  eighty  miles, 
we  have  met  with  little  variety  or  incident  worthy  defcription.  Our 
vehicle,  which  was  a  cabriolet,  and  as  yile  a  thing  as  ever  bore  that 
appellation,  Ihook  us  not  a  little  ;  but  as  vve  had  hired  it  for  the 
journey,  philofophy' alone  could  give  elafticity  to  the  fprings,  or 
make  our  feat  more  comfortable.  The  road  is  excellent,  and  the 
county,  in  point  of  foil  aiad  climate,  {6  rich  and  happily  difpofed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  that,  toa  ftranger, 
it  ihttil  be  matter  of  furprile  how  the  cry  of  want  of  bread  could  have 
been  affigned  as  one  of  the  probable  caufes  of  a  revolution ;  but 
however  it  may  have  originated,  the  effeft  is  certainly  produced,  and 
we  arc  now  in  the  midft  of  a  people  created,  as  ii  were,  anew,  who 
are  boldly  judging  and  afiing  for  themlelves;  from  a  revolution 
formed  with  leu  effufion  of  blood,  and  I  believe  in  a  (horter  period  of 
time  than  can  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  hidory  of  the 
world. 

*  The  humble  and  gentle  manners  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
are  now  totallv  changed ;  every  man  is  become  a  foldier,  and  feels 
the  happy  trutn 

•  TThat  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  grv^n. 

And  life  itfclTs  th’  inferior  gift  of  Ifcav’n.** 

*  The  induilrious  peafant,  who,  when  groaning  under  penury  and 
wretchednefs,  was  fcarcely  heard  even  to  whifper  his  grievances,  nov 
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rpeaks  aloud,  and  Imputes  his  miferics  to  their  true  caufe,  a  govern* 
inent  formed  on  principles  inimical  to  the  dearefi  rights  of  mankind. 

<  The  iird  obieft  that  calls  forth  the  attention  of  an  £ngli(hman, 
you  will  naturally  fuppofe,  is  the  Ballille,  that  vile  engine  of  de- 
fpotifm,  and  terror  of  this  and  every  other  country ;  we  found  not 
lefs  than  three  hundred  Frenchmen  bufily  employed  in  its  demolition ; 
and  I  believe,  if  the  countenance  is  ever  an  index  to  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  no  temple  was  ever  erefled  to  liberty  with  more  enthu* 
liafm  than  accompanies  their  exertions  in  razing  this  tirong  hold  and 
initrument  of  flavery.  The  annexed  (ketch,  though  probably  it  may 
not  be  the  firft  that  has  reached  you,  will  at  lealt  have  truth  to  re* 
commend  it. 

*  The  Ballille,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  heard,  was  carried  by 
ilTault  on  Tuefday  the  14th  of  July  lad,  and  the  event  was  preceded 
by  a  general  cry  of  '  To  arms !  to  liberty  !*  throughout  the  whole 
city.  A  few  circumdances  of  this  memorable  event  may  poflibly  not 
prove  unacceptable  from  the  pen  of  a  friend. 

*  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  its  capture  all  became  tumult  and 
condemation.  The  populace  ran  to  the  houfe  of  one  Curtius,  a 
modeller,  and  thence  took  the  buds  of  M.  Neckar  and  the  Due 
d*Orleans,  which  they  crowned  with  flowers,  and  covered  with  crape, 
as  marks  of  their  grief  and  aflliflion,  carrying  them  in  triumph  round 
the  city ;  the  bourgeoifie,  to  tedify  their  refpe^t  and  veneration,  were 
alU»  chapeau  hasi  or  bare-headea;  each  wore  a  green  cockade,  as  a 
mark  of  his  hope  in  fubduing  tyranny. 

‘  On  the  Tuefday  morning  they  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Badille, 
demanding  of  the  governor,  die  Marquis  de  Launay,  the  ammunition 
dcpofited  there.  The  malTacre  thatenfued,  of  a  detachment  of  about 
forty  men,  you  have  undoubtedly  heard;  a  circumdance  fo  fraught 
with  inhumanity,  and  indeed  want  of  policy,  that  I  am  tether  induced 
to  credit  the  report 'of  its  having 'been  accident,  not  intention.  Be  it 
ss  it  may,  the  fortrefs  was  foon  obliged  to  furrendcr,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  feized,  and  dragged  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  much  wounded, 
tod  ignominioufly  dripped  of  his  crols  of  St.  Louis.  Thence  he  was 
toodufted,  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  he' was  fird  (hot,  and  then 
beheaded.  The  prevot  dcs  marchands,  or  fird  municipal  officer  of 
Paris,  Monfieur  FlcfTelles,  being  fufpeAed  of  refufing  arms  and  am- 
monltioD  to  the  hodile  troops,  was  feized  in  the  council  chamber, 
and  letters  being  found  on  him  from  the  queen,  to  continue  firm,  and 
that  he  fhould  be  aflided  by  forty  thoufand  men  on  the  Tuefday,  he 
^  immediately  dragged  to  the  Quai  de  Pelletier,  and  there  (hot  and 
breaded.  The  heads  of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  were  fixed  on  iron 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  datue  of  Henri  Quatre,  amidd 
(houts  of  the  populace,  aflembied  on  the  occafion,  who  are  faid 
lot  to  have  been  lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand. 

*  I'he  acclamations  of  fuch  a  multitude,  accompanied  by  the  mi¬ 
ni  ufic,  drums,  trumpets,  &c.  together  with  the  ringing  of  all 

10  bells  in  the  city,  formed  a  (c^ne  at  that  happy  moment^f  the  dawn 
liberty,  more  ilrongly  to  be  felt  by  the  mind  of  fenfibililty  tlian  is  in 
power  of  language  to  exprefs. 
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*  The  populace  paraded  the  city  with  the  keys  of  this  prifonia 
triumph ;  and  for  a  fliort  time  even  forgot  to  liberate  the  untortunaic  I 
perfons  who  were  languilhing  withini  till  their  cries  awakened  their 
remembrance.  I  do  not  learn  that  more  than  feven  prifoners  were 
found  at  the  taking  of  this  place,  who  were  coiiduAed  in  triumph  to 
the  palais- royal.  They  conlifted  of  the  Cointe  de  Solages,  who  had 
.been  confined  about  feven  years,  at  the  requefi  of  his  father,  on  his 
domefiic  affairs  being  a  little  deranged ;  a  Monfieiir  Tavernier,  a 
natural  fon  of  the  brother  of  the  famous  Paris  Montmartel,  who  had 
been  detained  ever  fince  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1759  >  ^  Major  White, 

a  North  Briton,  who  had  been  confined  more  than  thirty  years,  in 
which  time  his  crime  and  lituation  were  totally  unknown  to  his  fa. 
mily  and  friends.  The  four  other  prifoners  were,  Meflrs.  Pujade, 
La  Roche,  La  Caurege,  and  B&hade,  who  were  accufed  of  forging 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.  and  of  whom  the  courts  of  juftce  were  pard. 
cularly  defirous  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  charges  exhibited  agalnft 
them,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  trial ;  but  all  their  efforts  were 
in  vain  !  $0  great  was  the  terror  of  the  poor  wretchea  confined,  and 
fo  tremblingly  alive  were  tliey  to  their  own  deliverance,  that  they 
confidered  it  as  a  fupernatural  effort,  not  the  work  of  their  brave  but 
oppreffed  .fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  fupport  the  brilliant  difplay  of  general  liberty.* 

The  defeription  is  continued  for  feveral  pages ;  but  the  cir- 
cumftances,  though  they  muft  be  fpr  ever  pleafing,  have  been, 
too  often  repeated  to  admit  of  any  longer  extradb.  The  author 
concludes  this  letter  with  an  account  of  the  principal  artifts  who 
exhibited  that  year  at  the  Louvre,  and  of  their  performances. 
The  next  letter  contains  a  very  interefting  account  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  its  different  ftages,  written  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  concifenefs  that  prevents  fuch  as  are  ever  fo 
well  informed  from  being  tired  with  the  perufal.  The  volume 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  tour  through 
St.  Dennis,  Amiens,  Boulogne,  and  from  thence  to  Dover. 
Among  the  plates  ft  one  of  the  monument  of  the  unfortunate 
Pilatre  dc  Roziere  and  Romain,  etched  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

With  this  fliort  account  we  conclude  our  review  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  work,  heartily  recommending  it  to  all  thofe  who  have 
leifure  and  tafte  for  relifliing  fuch  performances. 

Art.  IL  Jn  Effay  on  the  Phyftcal^  Morale  and  Political  Reform^ 
ation  of  the  Jew5\  a  Work  crowned  by  the  Royal  Sodety  cf  Jrti 
and  Sciences  at  Metz.  By  the  Abbe  Gregoire^  a  Member  of  that 
Society.  Tranjlated from  the  French.  8vo.  gs.  6d.  Forller. 
London,  1791. 

H  E  N  we  refle£b  upon  the  prefent  enlightened  ftate  of  the 
world,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  a  French  abbe  (houU 
appear  as  an  advocate  for  the  Jews,  who,  ever  fmee  their 
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difperfion,  have  been  perfecutcd  and  opprefled  in  almoft  every 
countiy  where  they  have  fought  for  refuge.  Prejudices  of  every 
kind  are  now  beginning  to  give  place  to  reafon;  and  as  the 
empire  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition  is  verging  faft  to  a  clofe, 
men  behold,  without  any  fymptoms  of  averlion,  thofe  who  think 
differently  from  them  in  matters  of  rejigion,  and  who  choofe  to 
worfliip  Uie  Deity  after  their  own  manner.  The  principles  of 
benevolence  are  therefore  more  generally  diffufed ;  candour  and* 
liberality  of  fentiment  aiTume  an  ufeful  fway ;  pity  for  the  mif- 
taken  zeal  of  blinded  fedaries.  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  ha¬ 
tred  ;  and  while  the  light  of  philofophy  pierces  through  the 
douds  of  error  and  ignorance,  a  defire  for  promoting  univerfal 
bappinefs  feems  to  ftimulate  thofe  who  can  exclaim,  with  the 
poet,  nil  human!  a  me  alienum  puto^  to  exert  themfelves  in  accom- 
pliihing  fo  laudable  an  objeft. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  begins  by  general  confider- 
ations  on  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  fince  their  difperfion  to  the  pre- 
fent  time ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  fome  of  the 
horrid  cruelties  that  have  been  exercifed  upon  them,  and  to  re¬ 
fute  various  calumnies  thrown  out  againft  them  in  the  middle 
ages,  fuch  as  their  being  forcerers,  their  poifoning  fprings  and 
fountains,  &c. '  The  next  objeAs  that  engage  his  attention  are 
die  caufes  of  the  reciprocal  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  other 
nations  \  the  conftant  uniformity  of  opinions  and  cuftoms  among 
them ;  and  refledfions  on  their  moral  charadler.  In  treating  of 
this  laft  fubjedl  the  benevolent  Abbe,  with  much  juftnefs, 
lays, 

*  To  the  great  difgrace  of  the  prefent  century,  the  name  of  Jew 
is  ftill  held  in  deteflation ;  and  often  even  the  diftiples  of  the  mod 
charitable  Mailer  infult  unhappy  people,,  whofe  only  crime  is  that  of 
being  Jews,  and  whom  we  meet  in  the  flreets  covered  with  rags  and 
nafUnefs.  In  Europe  they  have  been  fubjedled  to  the  fame  toll  as 
thofe  animals  which  they  abhor  by  their  religious  principles.  A  king 
of  Spain  once  condemned  thofe  who  received  prefents  from  them  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine ;  and  Philip  the  Bold,  after  forbidding  them  to 
bathe  in  thofe  rivers  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Chrillians,  obliged 
them  to  wear  a  horn  in  their  caps ;  in  other  countries  they  have  been 
obliged  to  wear  yellow  hats,  wheels  upon  their  clothes,  &c.  They 
have  been  deprived  of  every  thing  but  their  human  figure ;  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  ftill  wiftied  to  affix  a  humiliating  mark  of  diftih(ftion  upon 
them,  by  making  them  drefs  in  a  fingular  manner.  Ala's !  what  is 
to  hie  gained  by  debafing  men?  By  fuch  condudl  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  rendered  much  worle. 

‘  Inftead  of  filling  up  the  breach  which  feparates  us  and  the  Jews, 
care  feems  to  have  been  taken  to  render  it  ftill  wider ;  and  inftead  of 
f^ilhing  them  with  the  means  of  becoming  more  enlightened  and 
better,  we.fhut  againft  them  every  avenue  to  the  temple  of  honour 
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and  virtue.  What  xnoft  a  Jew  become  while  opprefTed  hy  defpodfa^ 
proTcribed  by  the  laws,  loaded  with  ignominy,  and  peiiecuted  by  ha< 
tred  ?  He  cannot  quit  his  habitadon  without  meeting  enemies,  with¬ 
out  being  expofed  to  infult.  .  The  light  of  the  fun  would  only  ferve 
to  (hew  his  mifery  in  a  more  confpicuous  point  of  view ;  a  martyr  to 
opinion,  he  has  nothing  to  lofe  or  to  gain  by  the  public  efteem,  even 
(hould  he  be  converted,  becaufe  people  would  neither  put  faith  in  his 
fincerity  nor  in  his  virtue.  By  being  defpifed,  they  are  now  become 
defplcable ;  and,  had  we  been  in  their  place,  we  (hould  have  perhaps 
been  much  worfe.  ' 

*  Shaftfbury  obferves,  that  the  Jews  are  naturally  gloomy  and  me. 
lancholy ;  but  nothing  elfe  can  be  expecfled  among  a  people  always 
furrounded  by  terrors.  Hence  that  deceitful  and  fufpicious  look, 
and  that  timid  and  dejected  air  which  appears  in  their  countenances, 
and  is  difplayed  in  all  their  attitudes.  Their  fear  is  the  fruit  of 
(lavery;  mifery  has  daunted  their  hearts,  and  defpair  has  excited 
their  averfion  to  us,  ^nd  conducted  them  to  vengeance.  Such  is  the 
incontefiable  genealogy  of  many  crimes,  and  the  ufual  path  of  human 
nature  in  fuch  cafes.  But  the  wrongs  of  the  Jews,  and  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  accufe  our  conduft  towards  them.  Nations  confefs,  while  ye 
fighover  their  fufferings,  that  this  is  your  work.— The  Jews  have 
produced  the  cflFefts— you  have  been  the  caufes.— Who  then  are  moft 
culpable  V 

After  feme  reflexions  on  tHc  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  excelfive  population,  the  Abbe  points  out  the 
danger  of  tolerating  them,  in 'their  prefent  ftate,  on  account  of 
that  population ;  on  account  of  their  averfion  to  other  people, 
as  well  as  of  their  relaxed  morals ;  and  on  account  of  their 
commerce  and  ufurious  praXices.  He  then  (hews  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  Jews  became  a  commercial  people  and  ufurers ;  relates 
the  means  hitherto  ufed,  though  without  cfFeX,  to  fupprefs  their 
ufurious  praXIces ;  and  propofes  new  means,  which  he  thinks 
might  be  employed  for  that  purpofe,  with  better  fuccefs.  Hav¬ 
ing  difeuflTed  thefe  points  with  great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity, 
the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  poflible  to  reform  the 
Jews,  and  that  this  reformation  may  be  reconciled  with  their 
manners,  their  prejudices,  and  their  religious  principles  j  that 
it  is  poffible  to  train  them  up  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  to 
agriculture ;  that  it  is  poffible  to  form  them  to  the  military  art; 
and  that  the  propofed  reformation  is  agreeable  to  the  views  of 
Chrlftianlt^.  The  remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  difcuffion  of  various  points  refpeXing  the  accompHih- 
ment  of  the  objeX  which  the  author  has  in  view,  fuch  as  the 
queftion  whether  the  Jews  ought  to  be  admitted  to  civil  offices, 
to  nobility,  and  into  academies,  &c.  and  he  concludes  with  the 
following  words : 

•  O,  nations !  for  eighteen  centuries  yc  have  been  treading  under 
•  foot  the  remaios  of  llrael.  Pivinc  vengeance  hath  difplayed  it* 
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feventy  againft  them ;  but  have  you  been  commif&oned  to  be  the  in« 
jramcnts  of  it  ?  The  fury  of  your  fathers  feleAed  their  viAims  from 
this  defcrted  flock ;  what  treatment  do  you  rcferve  for  the  timid 
lambs  who  have  efcaped  the  (laughter,  and  taken  (helter  in  your  bo- 
foms  ?  Is  it  enough  to  leave  them  life,  wnile  you  deprive  them  of 
every  thing  that  can  render  it  dcfirable?  Will  your  hatred  form  a 
part  of  the  inheritance  which  you  bequeath  to  your  children  ?  No 
longer  judge  of  this  nation,  except  from  the  future ;  but  if  you  again 
review  the  paft  crimes,  and  the  prefent  corruption  of  the  Jews,  let  it 
be  in  order  to  lament  your  own  work.  Feing  the  caufe  of  their  vices, 
become  that  alfo  of  their  virtues ;  difeharge  your  debt,  and  that  of 
your  anceftors. 

*  A  new  age  is  about  to  commence.  Let  the  palms  of  humanity 
adorn  its  front and  let  pofterity,  by  anticipation,  applaud  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  your  hearts.  The  Jews  are  members  of  that  univerfal  family 
which  ought  to  eftabliih  fraternity  among  all  nations :  and  over  them 
as  well  as  us  revelation  extends  its  majeltic  veil.  Children  of  the 
fame  Father,  leave  no  pretence  for  the  averiion  of  your  brethren,  who 
will  one  day  be  united  with  you  in  the  fame  (heep-fold.  Open  afy- 
lums  for  them,  where  they  may  dry  up  their  tears,  and  repofe  their 
heads  in  peace. — In  (hort,  let  the  Jew,  loving  the  Chriftian  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  aft'eclion,  embrace  in  me  his  fellow-citizen  and  his  friend.* 

This  work  docs  great  honour  both  to  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  its  author.  It  contains  a  copious  fund  of  information  re- 
fpeAing  the  degraded  fons  of  Ifrael ;  and  muft  afford  pleafure  to 
readers  of  every  clafs,  except  to  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  callous 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  T  he  notes  added  at  the  end  of  the 
text  are- curious  ;  they  difplay  great  learning  and  extenfive  read¬ 
ing,  and  abound  with  fingular  and  interefting  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews.  With  regard  to  the  tranflation*,  we  obferved 
a  few  trifling  inaccuracies ;  out,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
be  well  executed.  -  -  -  .  —  -  — 
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Art.  III.  J  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  8vo. 
pp.  120.  2s.  6d.  Dcbrett.  London,  1791.^ 

CIR  Brooke  Boothby,  the  author  of  this  valuable  pamphlet,  is 
^  one  of  thofe  charaAers  that  cannot  be  too  much  valued  in 
any  community.  With  an  elegant  competence,  an  enlarged 
mind,  and  a  relifh  for  all  thofe  ftudies  that  render  retirement 
enviable,  and  cmbellifh  focial  life,  he  is  at  leifure  to  feize  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  of  Informing  mankind;  and  belonging,  as 
be  himfelf  cxpreflTes,  to  no  party,  addifted  to  no  feft,  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  being  tainted  with  prejudice,  or  influenced 
by  faAion. 

Little  difpofed  alfo  to  ^  court  notoriety,*  the  world  has  yet  to 
learn  the  obligations  they,  owe  him;  but  ^ie  prefent- being  a 
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public  queftlon,  and  the  addrefs  perfonal,  he  has,  widi  equal 
propriety  and  juftice,  brought  himfelf  to  view  as  refponfible  for 
what  he  has  written.  We  regret  much  that  the  number  of 
trails  already  publifhed  on  this  occafion  fhould  prevent  our  en¬ 
tering  fo  fully  as  we  could  wifli  into  the  prefent ;  many  new  ob- 
fervations  occur,  and  others  are  placed  in  a  ftronger  point  of 
view ;  but  no  anfwcrer  we  have  met  with  has,  in  fo  elegantly 
pointed  a  manner,  taught  Mr.  Burke  the  inconfiftency  of  his 
former  with  his  prefent  opinions — or  rather  his  language;  for 
We  have  yet  to  learn  what  Mr.  Burke’s  opinions  are. 

*  What  an  admirable  writer  has  faid  in  anfwer  to  the  preachers  up 
of  all  this  effeminate  timidity  in  probing  the  wounds  of  the  ftatc; 
what  he  urges  with  irrcfiftible  force  on  thofc  who  would  perfuade  us 
that,  at  the  time  we  guarded  ourfelves  from  one  mode  of  oppreffion, 
we  covenanted  to  fubmit  to  every  other,  is  fo  ftrong  in  point,  replete 
with  fo  much  intelligence  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  fo 
appofite  to  the  prefent  times,  and  fo  deferving  of  conftant  attention, 
that  I  will  indulge  myfclf  in  the  liberty  of  making  a  very  long  quo¬ 
tation.  To  what  in  lubftance  I  might  have  faid  myfelf,  I  will  fuper- 
add  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  and  the  energy  of  mod  eloquent 
language  ••  **  Againft  the  being  of  parliament  1  am  fatisfied  no  dc- 
figns  have  ever  been  entertained  fince  the  revolution'.  Every  one 
muft  perceive  that  it  is  ftrongly  the  intcreft  of  the  court  to  have  fomc 
fecond  caufe  interpoTcd  between  the  minider  and  the  people.  The 
^;entlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  an  intered  equdly  drong 
ID  fudaining  the  part  of  that  intermediate  caufe.  However  they  may 
hire' out  the  ufufruB  of  their  voices,  they  never  will  part  \yith  the 
fee  and  inheritance.  Accordingly  thofe  who  have  been  of  the  mod 
known  devotion  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  a  court  have  at  the  fame 
time  been  mod  forward  in  affening  an  high  authority  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  When  they  knew  who  were  to  ufe  that  authority,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they  thought  it  never  could  be  carried 
too  far.  It  mud  be  always  the  wifh  of  an  unconditutional  datefman, 
that  an  Houfe  of  Commons  who  are  entirely  dependant  upon  him, 
fhould  have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely  dependant  upon  their 
pleafure.  It  was  foon  difeovered  that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and  the 
ends  of  an  arbitrary  government,  were  things  not  altogether  in¬ 
compatible. 

**  The  power  of  the  crown,  almod  dead  and  rotten  as  prerogative 
has  grown  up  anew  with  more  drength  and  far  lefs  odium,  under 
the  name  of  influei}ce ;  an  influence  which  operated  without  noife 
and  without  violence;  an  influence  which  con  verted' the  very  anta- 
gooid  into  the  inftrument  of  power ;  which  contained  in  itfelf  a 
perpetual  principle  of  growth  and  renovation  ;  and  which  the  dillrefles 
and  the  profperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to  augment,  was 
an  admirable  fubditute  for  a  prerogative,  that  being  only  the 
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offspring  of  antiquated  prejudices^  had  moulded^  tn  its  original  (la¬ 
mina,  irrcfiftible  principles  of  decay  and  dilTolution.  The  ignorance 
of  the  people  is  a  bottom  but  for  a  temporary  fyftem  ;  the  intereft  of 
adivc  men  in  the  ftate  is  a  foundation  perpetual  and  infallible. 

•  They  who  will  not  conform  their  conduct  to  the  public  goody 
and  cannot  fupport  it  by  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  have  adopted 
a  new  plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the  (hattered  and  old- 
felhioned  fortrefc  of  prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  ftrong- 
bold  of  parliament  itfelf. 

If  tht*y  have  any  evil  defign  to  which  there  is  no  ordinary  legal 
power  commenfurate,  they  bring  it  into  parliament.  In  parliament 
the  whv>le  is  executed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  in  parliament 
the  power  of  obtaining  their  object  is  abfolute,  and  the  fafety  in  the 
proceeding  perfect.  No  rules  to  confine,  no  after- reckonings  to 
terrify,  l^arliament  cannot,  with  any  great  propriety,  punilh  others 
for  things  in  which  they  themfelves  have  been  accomplices.  Thus 
the  control  of  parliament  upon  the  executory  pow'br  is  loft,  becaufe 
parliament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  confiderable  aft  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

**  If  any  one  afks  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  anfwcr,  that, 
for  any  practical  pifrpole,  it  is  what  the  people  think  fo ;  and  that  ^ 
they,  and  not  1,  are  the  natuj'al,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of 
this  matter.^* 

In  this  elegant  ftyle  of  polite  irony  does  the  refpeftable  and  . 
learned  Baronet  addrefs  Mr.  Burke  from  his  own  words ;  con¬ 
cluding  afterwards  with  a  dignified  and  general  approbation  of 
Mr.  Burke's  talents,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  true  moral 
charafter,  in  a  ftyle  that  does  honour  to  the  author's  feelings 
and  unfufpefting  philanthropy, 

— .  . .  '  ■■■'  '■■■  flip  I  i|  WF"!  ■  ■■  "'i* 

Art.  ly .  Remarks  on  the  comparative  Advantages  of  Wheel  Car^ 
riagesy  of  different  ~  Structure  and  Draught i  Illujlrated  with 
Plates*  By  Robert  Anjiice*  8vo.  TP*  ^8.  2s.  6d.  fewed. 
Bridgewater,  printed:  fold  by  Baldwin,  London.  I79l* 

R.  Anftice  treats  of  his  fu^eft  with  great  perfpicuity,  and 
^  *  mathematical  precifion.  To  elucidate  the  general  effe£ls 
produced  by  the  application  of  wheels  to  carriages,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  of  thofe  of  one  conftrudlion  compared  to 
thofe  of  another,  he  begins  with  confidering  fome  principles  . 
.  pertaining  to  matter  in  general,  but  more  particularly'  its  mo¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjeft. 

•  Thoughts,  &c.  page  70. 
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mye  a&iAg  on  the  axle,  which  nave  having  made  but  the  fame  one 
rcfolution  as  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel,  there  has  been 
bot  a  Hiding  of  jyarts  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  hole  in  the 
nave,  which,  if  it  fitted  the  axle,  would  be  but  fix  inches;  confe- 
fluently  the  friftion  is  leflened,  as  one  to  thirty- fix,  befidcs  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  of  confining  it  to  fo  fmall  a  furface,  whereby  the  parts 
^  more  eafily  kept  fmooth,  and  fitted  to  each  other,  and  fubftances 
applied  and  retained  to  lelTen  the  remaining  fridion. 

*  Thus  far  the  defired  purpofe  is  anfwered,  and  (the  increafed 
weight  of  the  wheel  afide)  the  leflening  the  fridtion  will  ever  be  in 
the  fame  proportion  that  the  diameter  or  the  circumference  of  the 
hde  in  the  nave  bears' to  that  of  the  whole  wheel/ 

With  regard  to  the  efFedf  of  wheels  in  overcoming  occafional 
obftacles,  the  author  obferves,  that  a  wheel  in  fuch  cafes  ads 
as  a  mechanical  power  5  and  this  leads  him  to  a  confideration 
of  the  principles  and  laws  by  which  fuch  powers  are  determined. 
Thofe  powers,  in  general,  are  only  different  combinations  of 
the  inclined  plane  and  the  lever ;  of  the  former  of  which  the 
author  having  already  treated,  he  proceeds  to  the  confideration 
of  the  latter,  which  is  deferibed  as  of  three  kinds. 

The  lirft  kind  of  lever  is,  when  the  fulcrum  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ading  powers ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  lever  be 
ftraight,  they  muft  ad  in  the  fame  diredion.  Of  this  fort  are 
ftcclyards,  rudders  and  tillers  of  (hips,  and  hammers,  when  ufed 
In  drawing  nails,  &c.— The  fecond  kind  is,  when  both  powers 
are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fulcrum,  and  in  ,that  cafe  muft  ad  in 
a  diredion  oppofite  to  each  other.  Of  this  kind  are  cutting- 
knives.— A  third  fort  is  a  ladder,  when  raifed  by  the  exertion  of 
a  man  under  it.  In  every  kind,  the  different  forces  required  to 
balance  each  other  are  in  exad  proportion  to  their  refpedfive 
diftances  from  the  fulcrum  ;  provided  the  adion  of  the  forces 
be  applied  at  right  angles  with  the  leyer,  or  rather  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  fukrum,  to  that  part  of  the  arms  of  the  lever 
where  thie  power  or  refinance  is  applied,  whether  the  arms  of 
the  lever  be  crooked  or  not. 

Our  author,  having  explained  the  dodrine  of  levers,  enters 
next  upon  a  proof  that  wheels,  in  particular  fituations,  ad  upon 
the  fame  principle  as  levers.  It  is  unneceffary,  and  impoffible 
I  for  us,  without  plates,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  de« 
roonftrations ;  but  the  fimilarity  is  fo  clearly  eftabliftied  as  to 
l^mit  of  no  doubt. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Anftice  has  been  confidering  the  effed  of 
i^^^ls  in  overcoming  obftacles,  when  the  line  of  tradion  is 
P^lel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  plane  on  which  the  obftacle  lies : 
be  next  treats  of  the  adion  of  wheels  when  afeending  inclined 
i^es,  and  when  the  line  of  tradion  is  kept  parallel  to  their 
^nt«  In  this  cafe,  he  (hews  that  the  adion  of  the  weight 
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will  increafe  with  that  of  the  power  gained  by  the  incrcafed 
of  the  wheel,  which  fize,  therefore,  will  be  of  no  other  confc, 
quence,*than  by  leffcning  the  fridioii,  as  it  does  in  wheels  palling 
over  level  planes. 

We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  obfervation?, 
which  the  author  deduces  from  the  principles  previoufly  ad. 
vanced: 


^  Firft,  That  to  generate  thotion  in  a  carriage  without  wheels  oh 
level  ground,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  exert  a  power  fug. 
cient  to  overcome  the  fridion  of  the  parts,  which  are  to  Aide  over 
each  other ;  which  friftion  will  ever  be  in  a  compound  proportionate 
ratio  of  the  weight,  and  the  form.,  fize,  and  ftrengtfi'of  the  rough, 
nefifes  which  occafion  the  fridion.  .  ^ 

*  Secondly,  That  by  the  application  of  wheels  to  fuch  a  carriage, 
die  fridion  is  as  much  lefiened  as  the  circumference  of  the  .wheels 
exceeds  that  of  the  holes  in  their  naves,  in  which. their  axles  work. 

*  Thirdly,  That  in  the  draught  of  a  carriage  without  wheels  up 
OL  regular  plain  afeent,  there  is  not  only  the  fridion  to  be  overcome 
by  the  power  applied,  but  there  mufi  alfo  be  exerted  fufiicient  to  lift 
fuch  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  &c.  and  itfelf,  as 
the  perpendicular  afeent  of  any  part  of  the  afeending  plane  bears  to 
that  portion  of  the  plane. 

^  Fourthly,  I'hat  if  wheels  of  any  fize  be  applied  to  the  carriage 
fo  circum danced,  they  only  advantage  the  effed  of  the  power  ap- 
plied  by  leffcning  the  fridion ;  for  although  they  really  ad  as  levers, 
yet  as  each  arm  of  the  lever  increafes  in  length,  with  the  increafe  of 
the  fize  of  the  wheels,  their  power  will  be  no  greater  than  as  the  in- 
dined  plane  may  be  confidei^  as  a  mechanical  power  to  raife  the 
carriage.  Sec.  up  the  afeent. 

‘  Fifthly,  That,  in  raifing  carriages  over  perpendicular  obflacles, 
large  wheels  have  the  advantage  over  fmall  ones  (by  ading  as  levers) 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  fizes.  • 

Sixthly,  That  the  line  of  tradion  of  any  carriage  fhould,  if 
poflible,  be  ever  diredly  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  carriage  is  to  be 
moved  (for  then  will  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  applies 
be  the  longed  poffible  in  the  wheel) ;  that  is,  in  moving  over  planw 
it  Ihoiild  be  parallel  to  the  plane,  and,  in  furmounting  an  obdacle,  it 
ihould  be'  perpendicular  to  the  fpokc  of  the  wheel  which  points  to 
the  obdacle. 

*  But  as  it  may  not  be  cafily  contrived  fo  to  vary  die  line  under 
dlderent  circumdances,  it  will  be  found  better  to  fix  it  at  fome  me. 
dium  between  that  which  modly  occurs,  and  that  which  requires  the 

treated  exertion  when  it  happens  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  fomewhcrc 
etween  a  level  line  fuited  to  plain  ground  and  regular  afeents,  and 
a  rifing  line  perpendicular  to  the  fpokc  of  the  wheel  which  points 
to  the  obdacle  it  is  mod  likely  to  meet  with ;  and  the  more  attention 
ihould  be  paid  to  the  laft,  as  all  wheels,  but  more  especially  fm;<n 
ones,  are  liable  to  fink  into  the  ground,  over  which  they  may  pat>» 
and  thereby  caufe  a  condant  obdacle  to  their  progrefs. 
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«  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  line  of 
trtrtion  is  not  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  animal 
to  which  the  traces  or  chains  are  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,* 
but  the  real  diresHon  of  the  traces,  to  whatever  part  of  the  carriage 
they  are  faltened ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  direftion  the 
effort  be  applied  to  one  part  of  the  carriage,  it  will  be  communicated 
to  the  other  parts  in  the  fame  direftion,  being  all  faftened  togethet 
and  forming  one  body/ 

In  the  preceding  fedions  of  this  treatife  the  author  has  been 
confidering  the  whole  weight  of  carriages,  as  bearing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  axles  of  their  wheels  ;•  but,  as  this  is  not  prac¬ 
tically  the  cafe  in  chairs,  carts,  and  other  carriages  having  only 
two  wheels,  he  proceeds  to  examine  particularly  into  the  con- 
ftruiftion  of  thofe  vehicles.  He  endeavours  to  (hew,  that,  with 
regard  to  facility  of  tradion,  it  is  neceffary  their  centres,  or 
rather  tranfverfe  lines,  of  gravity  be  brought  as  near  as  polEble 
to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  that,  in  refpe<ft  of  their  fafety,  the 
nearer  the  centre  is  to  the  ground,  the  better.  In  explanation 
of  this,  he  informs  his  readers  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
body  is  that  point  of  it  which,  being  fufpended,  all  the  other 
parts  of  it  will  continue  at  reft. 

The  following  remark  is  of  too  great  importance'  to  be 
omitted : 

*  ft  may  not  be  thought  ill  placed  here  to  treat  of  a  pofition, 
nerally,  but  cironeoufly  aflerted ;  which  is,  in  refpeft  to  the  difad- 
vantages,  I  have  juft  faid,  carriages  fufpended  above  or  below  their 
centre  of  gravity  are  liable  to  ;  namely,  that  ihefc  are  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wheels ;  becaufe  the  hinder  part  of 
the  load,  in  afeending  a  hill,  being  thrown  back,  will  overhang  that 
part  of  a  large  wheel  which  touches  the^feending  plane,  much  more 
than  that  of  a  fmaller  one. 

‘  But  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  will  appear  if  we  confider  that 
iB  the  difadvantage  in  either  cafe  is  expreffed  by  the  weight,  which, 
from  its  action  on  the  axle,  tends  to  lift  the  animal,  and  that  this 
»uft  be  the  fame  whether  the  wheels  be  high  or  low.* 

This  obfervation  the  author  explains  in  a  fatisfa<ftory  manner. 

As  it  is  inconvenient,  for  many  reafons,  to  place  the  centre 
■of  gravity,  in  the  body  of  a  carriage,  ^ow  enough  with  regard 
ito  its  wheels,  Mr.  Anftice  obferves,  that  the  beft  way  to  re- 
■aedy  the  defeft  is,  to  form  two  lines  of  bearing,  by  the  ap- 
Wication  of  three  or  four  inftead  of  two  wheels  ;  and  to  place 
Rofe  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  line  of  gravity 
Bffiay  always  fall  between  the  two  lines  .of  bearing,  in  every  fitu- 
^on  to  which  the  c:arriage  may  be  liable.  The  author  likewife 
Obferves,  that  the  farther  the  diftance  the  axles  of  three  or 
■©^•wheeled  carriages  are  from  each  other,  the  lefs  liable  will 
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the  line  of  gravity  be,  to  fall  on  or  beyond  cither  of  them ;  but 
as  this  didance  increafes  the  difficulty  of  turning  a  carriage,  a 
medium  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  dirpofitlon  of  the  wheels. 

What  has  been  (aid  in  refped  of  keeping  the  line  of  gravity 
within  one  of  the  points  of  fufpcnfion,  as  necellary  to  a  carriage 
in  afeending  or  defeending  hills,  will,  Mr.  Anftice  obferves, 
pretty  generally  apply  as  to  its  fafety  from  overturning,  or  roads 
out  of  level,  or  uneven,  in  their  tranfverfe  direftion,  with  this 
difierence,  ffiat  as  wheels  are  not  moveable  on  an  axle  in  that 
direction,  we  muft  confider  the  points  of  fufpenfion  of  the 
whole,  as  placed  in  thofe  {K>int8  where  they  touch  the  road.  It 
is  further  evident,  according  to  our  author,  that  if  the  points  of 
bearing  were  removed  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  carriage, 
its  fafety  would  be  increafed;  as  the  road  muft  recline  more  in 
proportion  before  the  line  of  gravity  would  reach  them  on  either 
tide. 

To  tf[cGt  this,  continues  our  author,  as  well  as  to  remedy 
the  diladvantage  of  the  lower  fpokes  of  wheels  being  thrown 
out  of  their  perpendicular  direftion,  when  it  ought  moft  of  aB 
to  be  preferved,  the  dilhing  of  wheels  was  invented.  This  is 
done  by  fetting  their  fpokes  into  the  nave  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  decline  every  way  from  the  carriage.  But  as  almoft  every 
advantage  gained  by  fuch  contrivances  is  attended  by  fome  dif* 
advantage,  fo  is  it  with  this  expedient ;  for  by  thus  forming  the 
wheels,  the  fpace  the  carriage  takes  up  on  the  road  is  greater) 
which  makes  it  more  unmanageable ;  and  by  the  fpokes  not 
bearing  perpendicularly  when  on  plain  ground,  they  arc  then 
lefs  ftrong,  and,  what  is  worfe,  they,  cannot  bear  equal  and 
plain  between  the  nave  and  axle ;  as,  the  more  they  difti,  the 
greater  will  be  the  ftidfion  on  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  and 
under-part  of  the  outer  bearing  of  the  axle.  For  if  the  wheels 
be  placed  with  their  outer  circuniference  ereft,  they  would  ftll 
towards  each  other,  were  they  not  fupported  by  the  axle  paffing 
through  them ;  becaufe  all  their  weight  lies  on  that  fide  of  their 
bearing  points ;  the  weight  of  which  axle,  and  confequently  that 
of  all  the  carriage  and  its  incumbent  loadj  would  increafe  that 
tendency  in  the  wheels,  and  caufc  the  outer  part  of  each  to  prefs 
upwards,  and  the  inner  downwards  againft  the  axle. 

It  was  perhaps,  the  author  obferves,  to  obviate  the  difadvan- 
tage  laft  mentioned,  that  the  bending  the  ends  of  axles  down¬ 
wards  obtained  in  praftice ;  but  the  Icaft  confideration  will  de- 
monftrate  that  the  lower  fpokes  of  wheels  are  thereby  thrown 
creA,  and  every  advantage  of  dilhing  them  is  loft,  while  it 
doubly  increafes  the  breadth  from  vdieci  to  wheel  aloft. 

Still  worfe  than  the  former,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  is  the 

practice  of  bending  the  ends  of  the  axle  forwards ;  as,  by  fo 
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doing)  the  wheels  are  thrown  out  of  that  parallel ‘dire<^i*on  they 
fhould  ever  ftand  in,  on  the  line  of  their  progrefs.  This  me* 
^od  tends  lilcewife  to  draw  them  towards  the  carriage ;  in  both 
cafes  occafioning  a  confiderable  fri^ion  between  the  nave  and 
the  {boulder  of  ^e  a^le  ;  and^  in  the  latter  cafe,  fome  degree  of 
it  between  the  wheel  and  the  ground.  For  the  wheels,  placed 
in  the  fituation  they  muft  be  in  if  the  axle  be  bent  forwards, 
would  foon  draw  together  by  their  rolling  on  the  ground,  if  they 
were  not  kept  afunder  by  the  (houlders  on  the  axles ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  every  revolution,  there  muft  be  a  rubbing  Tideways  on 
the  ground. 

.  The  only  reafons  which  can  be  affigned  for  this  conftrudtion 
are,  that  the  axle  is  thereby  ftrengthened,  and  that  all  the  bend¬ 
ings  and  wearings  which  that  and  the  nave  are  liable  to,  from 
the  weight  placed  on  them,  and  from  accidental  caufes,  tend 
to  bring  them  to  the  diredlton  in  which  they  fhould  (land ;  but 
thefe  confiderations,  our  author  thinks,  do  not  warrant  thi#  pre¬ 
vailing  pradlice,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  great  difadvantages  attend¬ 
ing  it. 

*  Mr.  Anftice  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  ufe  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  applications  for  increafing  the  efFeft  of  wheels ;  which 
may  be  done  either  by  lengthening  the  power  arm  of  the  lever 
contained  in  the  wheel,  the  diameter  remaining  the  fame,  or  by 
kffenlng  the  frl6lion  of  the  nave  and  axle,  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fridlion  wheels  or  rollers. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  former  of  thefe  can  only  be  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  is  often  ufed  when  an  obftacle  pre- 
fcnts  itfelf  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  cannot  be  furmounted 
by  the  power  then  applied  in  the  common  mode  of  tradlion,  in 
which  its  application  is  at  the  axle.—  It  may^-  however,  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  transferring  the  aftion  of  that  power  from  the  centre 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel ;  by  which 
means  the  power  arm  of  the  lever  contained  in  the  wheel  is. 
nearly  doubled. 

In  the  laft  fedion  of  the  treatife  our  author  confiders  the  ufe 
of  friftion- wheels  and  rollers.  He  obferves  that  the  beft  ap- 

t:ation  of  the  former  of  thefe  to  carriage  wheels,  is  to  fix  the 
eel  and  axle  to  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  may 
n  together.  Two  fridion- wheels,  a  little  over-lapping  each 
cr,  muft  then  be  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
hat  it  may  bear  on  the  axle  in  the  interfeftion  of  the  wheels^ 
will  be  objefted,  Mr.  Anftice  obferves,  to  the  fixing  the 
eels  and  axles  together,  that  they  are  thereby  hindered  from 
ving  with  different  velocities,  as  is  requifitc  when  the  car- 
is  moving  out  of  a  right  line.  But  this  objedion  may  be 
wy  removed,  by  leaving  the  wheels  loofc  on  their  axlcr. 
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This  contrivance,  however,  our  author  thinks,  feems  likely 
to  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  an  invention  of  rollers  lately  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Briftol ;  the  general  principle  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  as  follows : 

Between  the  arfe  and  nave  of  any  wheel-work  Is  left  a  fpacc 
to  be  filled  up  by  folid  equal  rollers,  nearly  touching  each  other, 
Thefe  have  axles,  which  are  inferred  into  a  circular  ring  at 
cither  end,  by  which  their  relative  di fiances  to  each  other  arc 
preferved,  and  they  are  kept  parallel  by  thofe  circular  rings  be¬ 
ing  faftened  together  by  means  of  wires,  which  pafs  between 
the  rollers,  and  are  rivetted  to  them. 

We  have  been^the  more  full  in  our  account  of  this  treatife, 
as  the  theory  of  wheel-carriages  is  far  from  being  generally  un- 
derftood,  though  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  is  certainly 
highly  ufeful  in  difFerent  departments  in  life*  The  treatife  is 
furnifhed  with  feveral  plates,  demonfirating  the  principles  on 
which  the  do<!irine  of  wheel-carriages,  through  all  their  va¬ 
riations,  is  founded. 


Art.  V.  Dr.  Zimmermann^s  Converfations  with  the  late  King  of 
PruJ^a^  when  he  attended  him  in  his  laji  Illnefsy  a  little  befort 
bis  Death.  To  which  are  addedy  feveral  curious  Particulars  ani 
Anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary  Prince.  Tranjlated  from  the  hji 
Edition.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Forfter.  London,  1791. 


“rVERY  thing  that  relates  to  a  celebrated  man  is  intereft- 
ing ;  and  if  a  Piozzi  and  R  Bofwell  have  collefted  anecdotes 
of  that  literary  Coloflus,  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  even  entertained  the 
world  with  his  table-talk,  a  writer  like  Dr.  Zimmermann  may 
well  be  allowed  to  1^  before  the  public  his  private  converfations 
with  Frederic  the  (jreat,  who,  independent  of  being  a  king, 
was  at  once  a  fiatefman,  a  legiflator,  a  warrior,  a  philofopher, 
and  a  poet.  The  Dodlor  relates  here,  indeed,  with  the  utmoft 
minutenefs,  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the  intercourfe  which  he 
had  with  his  late  PrufEan  majetty,  when  he  attended  him  in  his 
profeilional  charadfer  as  a  phyfician,  interfperfed  with  various 
obfervations  fuited  to  the  fubjedt.  From  the  confidence  which 
Frederick  repofed  in  Dr.  Zimmermann*s  abilities,  he  entered 
more  familiarly  into  converfation  with  him;  and  though  age 
and  difeafe  both  contributed  to  render  the  king  often  peevift) 
in  his  moments  oFeafe  he  was  affable,  good-humoured,  andi 
communicative.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  general,  he  had 
as  little  faith  in  phyfic  as  in  religion :  but  what  will  not  men  do! 
when  haunted  by  t^e  dread  of  diffblution  ? 
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The  fubjeft  of  thefe  converfatlons  is  of  a  mixed  nature ;  and 
medicine,  literature,  and  politics,  all  have  their  turn.  As  a 
fpecimen  of  the  latter  topic  we  give  the  following  extract ; 


*  Frederick.' 

^  A  kingdom  greater  than  France  cannot  well  be  governed. 

*  ZliMMERMANN. 

*  Either  the  people  of  the  provinces  do  not  obey  government,  or 
the  governors  do  what  pleafes  them,  rather  than  what  they  are  com¬ 
manded  to  do. 

•  Frederick. 

*  Ruflla  is  too  va(l  and  extenfive  an  empire. 

*  ZiMMERMANN. 

^  Not  for  a  woman  of  fo  much  courage  and  fpirit  as  Catherine ; 
bat  at  fome  future  period  this  empire  may  link  under  its  own 
weight. 

‘  Frederick. 

*  Do  not  imagine  that.  ^ 

‘  Zimmermank. 

*  The  Ruffian  empire  may  one  day  be  divided  as  that  of  Alexander 
was  after  his  death.  The  governors  of  provinces  may  eredl  them- 
fclves  into  kings  of  tHofe  provinces,  and  make  war  on  the  neighbour- 
ijig  governors  who  have  followed  their  example. 

*  Frederick. 

«  In  that  you  are  right ;  I  entertain  the  fame  opinion.  .  ;  . 


The  particulars  and  anecdotes  refpeding' Frederick,  which 
follow  thefe  converfations,  are  curious^, .  though  fome  of 
them,  perhaps,  have  been  related  before.  They  afFord,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  good  picture  of  Frederick’s  private  life,  which,  it 
muft  be  owned,  was  marked  by  feveral  fingularities.  Among 
thefe  may  be  mentioned  his  fondnefs  for  dogs. 

*  It  will  perhaps  hot  appear  altogether  out  of  feafon,’  obferves  the 
author,  *  if  I  fay  a  few  words  here  refpefting  the  king's  dogs ;  for 
even  allowing  that  he  carries  [carrted'\  his  fondnefs  for  them  too  far, 
it  is  at  lead  one  proof  more,  to  be  added  to  a  great  many  others,  of 
His  warmth  and  goodnefs  of  heart.  Amongll  mankind  he  never 
found  the  fame  fidelity  and  attachment  as  among  thofe  animals ;  and 
h  is  probably  for  this  reafon  that  he  loved  them  fo  much.  I  always 
faw  two  of  them  in  his  apartment ;  they  were  greyhounds  of  the  fmall 
Italian  fpecics ;  and  one  of  them  always  lay  on  a  chair,  covered  witb 
Unc  fatin,  clofe  to  the  king,  while  the  other  occupied  a  large  couch 
made  of  tJie  fame  duff.  They  feldom  dirred,  and  never  barked  when 
I  entered.  When  Frederick  made  himfelf  be  carried  to  the  terrace, 
to  fenjoy  the  fun,  a  chair  was  always  placed  at  his  fide  for  one  of  thefe 
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greyhounds.  No  itranger  could  thea  approach  the  terrace  withoot 
being  announced  by  ihc  dogs.  Frederick,  who  loved  folitude  and 
Tcpoie  above  all  things,  could  no  longer  bear  any  llranger,  whom 
he  had  not  invited,  to  approach  his  hermitage,  or  to  fee  him,  even  at 
a  diltance. 

*  In  1785,  when  he  was  at  the  review  in  Silefia  for  the  laft  time, 
one  of  his  dogs  being  ftek,  he  gave  orders  that  a  courier  flioald  1^ 
fent  every  day  to  bring  him  an  account  of  its  fituation.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  finding  that  the  little  animal  was  dead  and  buried,  he  caufed  it 
to  be  taken  from  the  earth,  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  /ccing 
it  once  more,  fiiut  himfelf  up  the  whole  day,  and  cried  for  it  likci 
child/ 

As  Frederick  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a  dog, 
in  his  eyes,  was  perhaps  as  noble  a  being  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  ! ! ! 

Dr.  Zimmermann  remarks,  that  one  of  the  fevereft  fareafms 
Frederick  ever  uttered  was  addreflied  to  Ae  Marquis  de  Valori, 
Ac  French  ambalTador,  in  Ae  opera-houfe  at  Berlin: 

‘  All  the  adlors  were  ready  upon  the  ftage ;  and  when  the  fervants 
attempted  to  draw  up  the  curtain,  it  was  prevented  by  fome  obftaclc 
from  riling  any  higher  than  juft  to  fticw  Ac  legs  of  the  performers; 
upon  which  the  king  cried  out  from  his  box—*  Monfieur  dc  Valori, 
Monfieur  de  Valori,*  add  refling  himfelf  to  the  ambalTador,  •  you 
now  fee  Ae  French  government — many  legs  and  no  heads/ 

We  Aall  finiA  our.  account  of  this  curious  and  interefting 
pamphlet  wiA  an  extradf,,  fome  parts  of  which  are  ftriking,  and 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers : 

.  *  I  Aall  here  relate,’  fays  Dr.  Zimmermann,  *  and  in  a  few  words, 
what  is  known  only  to  a  few  perfons.  Frederick  the  Great  never  be¬ 
lieved,  not  even  at  the  moment  of  his  deaA,  in  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  though  he  was  not  perhaps  al¬ 
ways  free  from  uneafinefs,  in  this  refpeft,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  He  Aewed  a  great  fpirit  of  toleration  towards  thofe  who  thought 
diiTcreiitiy  from  him,  and  who  even  told  him  fo;  and  he  was  mild 
and  indulgent  to  enthufiails,  fanatics,  and  fools.  Of  Ais  he  gave  a 
convincing  proof,  a  little  while  before  his  death,  in  his  behaviour 
towards  a  perfon  who  endeavoured  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  church.  Amongil  the  letters  which  had  arrived  one  day,  and 
which  the  king  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  cabinet  fecretaries, 
Acre  was  one  without  any  fignaturc,  which  furprifed  them  fo  much 
that  they  brought  it  , back  to  his  majefty.  The  author,  from  con- 
feientiqus  motives,  reprefented  to  the  king,  out  of  refpedl  and  love 
for  him,  Aat,  though  he  had  been  incredulous  all  his  life-time.  Acre 
was  Hill  room  for  him  to  amend,  and  return  to  hb  duty  ;  but  that, 
as  he  was  on  thc^  brink  of  the  grave,  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lofe, 
unlefs  he  wifhed  to  go  to  that  place  where  there  arc  gnafhing  of 
tee  A  and  eternal  wailings,  and  to  be  rot^Ud  in  bill  throughout  all 
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eternity*  The  fame  evening  the  king  made  a  prefent  of  this  letter 
to  Lttchefini,  ikying,  ‘  you  fce  how  careful  they  arc  of  my  foul/ 

•  Frederick  often  joked  refpefting  death  when  he  had  the  glafs  in 
kb  hand.  His  letters  to  d’Alembert,  at  the  time  when  that  philofo* 
pher  was  approaching  towards  his  end,  contain  fublime  conlblations, 
replete  with  the  molt  lloic  philofophy  againlt  the  dread  of  cealing  to 
exift. 

*  Count  Lucheflni  afked  me,  however,  one  day,  at  Potz- 
dam,  in  what  manner  his  majefty's  fears  refpefling  death  might  be 
quieted,  as  he  was  not  fufceptible  of  that  pleafing  confolation  which 
arifes  to  thofe  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  fouL  *  Comfort 
him,’  faid  I,  *  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  immortality  of  his  name ; 
the  indelible  remembrance  of  every  thing  great  and  fublime  that  he 
has  done,  and  of  all  the  good  actions  he  has  performed  ;  and,  laftly, 
by  (hewing  him  that  all  thefe  will  live  a  long  time  after  him.  The 
king,  as  he  himl^lf  has  often  told  me,  is  not  afraid  of  death,  and 
1  believe  it ;  but  hates  and  detefts  it,  and  would  wi(h  to  oppofe  it 
if  pofTible,.  puffer  him  to  deny,  to  the  lad,  the  immortality  of  the 
foul ;  for  in  this  point  you  will  never  be  able  to  convert  him.  But  tell 
him  boldly,  and  without  peailng,  that  he  has  done  more  than  any 
king  before  him  could  do  in  a  fimilar  (ituatipn  ;  and  that  all  he  has 
done  has  taken  too  deep  root  not  to  expand  and  flourjifh  till  the  re- 
motell  period  of  futurity.  Repeat  to  him,  and  even  proclaim  with 
a  loud  voice,  in  his  lateft  moments,  that  the  PruJJian  eagle  JhaH  never 
ht  humbled.^ 

Pr,  wo  Kaye  always  read  as  a  literary 

curiofity;  and  though  a  refpe£l  for  certain  living  charafters, 
who  appear  to  be  crowned  heads,  made  bin)  fupprefs  fomp  part 
of  the  converfation  which  he  bad  with  Frederick  on  political 
matters,  we  have  every’  reafon  to  believe  that  thofe  who  perufe 
this  pamphlet  will  not  think  "their  time  loft.  “  The  original  met 
with  fo  favourable  a  reception  in  Germany  that  it  has  already 
gone  through  eight  editions. 


Art.  VI,  Sermons  preached  before  the  Univerjity  of  Glafgow.  To 
which  is  addid^  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Provincial  Synod  of 


^HESE  Sermons  bear  the  moft  evident  marks  of  the  fincere 
*  and  ardent  defire  of  the  preacher  to  do  good.  They  are 
Qot  the  oftentatipus  difplay  of  a  pompous,  finical,  or  elaborate 
doquence.  They  contain  no  dry,  metaphyfical  difquifition ; 

are  not  clogged  with  a  ponderous  mafs  of  mere  theological 
lining.  But  £ey  contain,  what  is  a  great  deal  more  ufeful 
this  fpecies  of  cpmpofitionj  rational  and  Ample  views  of 
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religion  ;  juft  obfervatlons  on  human  conduA ;  and  difplays  of 
manners  certainly  copied  from  human  life.  They  feem  to  polTefs 
the  high)  and,  we  are  forry  to  add,  the  fingular  merit  of 
having  teen  compofed  for  the  perfons  to  whom  they  arc 
addreued. 

The  ftyle  is,  in  general,  eafy  and  perfpicuous  ;  yet  more  di- 
vcrfified,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  than  adorned  with  metaphorical 
language.  The  metaphors,  indeed,  and  other  images  that  oc¬ 
cur,  are  in  general  corre6t :  many  of  them,  however,  are  too 
common,  and  occur  too  frequently.  In  the  didlion,  too,  we 
meet  witli  fomc  inaccuracies  which  we  regret,  becaufe  they 
might  eafily  have  been  corretSled ;  and  in  a  new  edition  ought  to 
be  correiled.  For  example:  ‘  that  whereas  thefe  come  upon 
^  us  in  the  courfe  of  providence,  without  any  fault  of  our  own; 

*  the  other  is  to  be  afcribed,^  &c.  The  fecond  fentence  in  this 

fermon,  viz.  the  third  in  the  volume,  drags  a  feeble  and  un* 
neceffary  tail.  ^  In  an  age  addidled  to  pleafure,  and  fo  prone  to 
‘  diffipation  as  ours,  this  is  an  appearance  extremely  frequent 
^  to  he  There  is  caufe  to  think  that  it  never  rofe  to 

*  that  pitch  of  enormity  any  where,  or  at  any  time,  as  it  has  done 

*  at  prefent  in  this  land.’— ‘  Where  is  the  wifdom  to  be  found 
^  that  Jha/i  detect  that  all  this  courtefy  is  paid  to  the  eftate,’  &c. 

‘  Which  ally  us  to  the  world  of  fpirits.’ — ‘  Free  ^low  vanity.* 

*  If  we  foiu  to  folly  and  vice,  we  muft  eat  the  bitter  grapes  of 
‘  mifery.’  The  metaphor  here  is  faulty;  vines  are  not  Ibwii) 
but  planted. 

But  thefe  are  fmall  blemifties,  and  may  cafily  be  removed. 
We  proceed  to  a  more  pleafing  part  of  our  duty,  namely,  to 
give  our  readers  fome  proof  of  the  good  fenfe  and  juftnefs  of 
obfervation  which  diftinguifti  this  volume  of  fermons.  ‘  The 
‘  heir  of  a  great  eftate  foon  begins  to  feel  the  importance  that 

*  belongs  to  the  rank  in  fociety  in  which  he  was  born.  His 

*  very  infantine  toys,  his  drefs  and  amufements,  when  a  boy, 
‘  the  adulation  of  the  domeftics,  vifitors,  and  expectants  of  his 

*  family,  received  by  him  as  he  advances  into  youth,  all  con- 
‘  fpirc  to  implant  in  his  opening  mind  a  ftrong  principle  of  ya- 
‘  nity.  He  fees  others  of  the  fame  age  neither  clothed,  in- 
‘  dulged,  or  courted  like  himfelf.  His  heart  fwells ;  he  bc- 
^  comes  conceited,  alTuming,  and  impatient  of  control ;  and 
^  concludes  that  he  is  a  being  of  a  different  fpecies.  While  he 

*  is  under  the  rod  of  a  tutor,  or  the  frown  of  a  parent,  he  may 

*  be  compelled  to  make  fome  effort  in  order  to  acquire  know- 

*  ledge.  But  no  fooner  is  he  fet  at  liberty  from  thefe  reftraintSj 
•  ‘  than  he  throws  off  the  mafk,  and  appears  in  his  true  colours. 

*  His  increafe  in  ftature  is  no  longer  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
^  portional  increafe  of  wifdomt  Hc.ftippofcs  his  riches  w* 

^  procur. 
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5  procure  him  refpe£l,  independent  of  all  perfonal  accomplifli- 
^  mcnts.  He  defplfes  the  ufeful  talents  of  the  man  of  bufmefs, 
f  and  *  lofes  all  relifti  for  the  elegant  pleafures  of  fcience  and 
‘  literature/ 

I  The  colouring  in  this,  and  other  delineations  in  thefe  fer- 
mons,  is  ftrong ;  perhaps  more  ftrong  than  delicate.  It  pro- 

I  ceeds,  however,  from ,  that  earneftnefs  and  emotion  which  mark 
the  author’s  delire  of  being  really  ufefiil ;  and  is  perhaps  better 
calculated,  than  a  fofter  reprefentation,  to  roufe  the  attention  of 
an  age  impelled  by  the  rage  of  pleafure,  and  corrupted  by  the 
love  of  gain, 

I 


Art.  VIL  A  Sketch  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thirds  f^^^ 
\  1780  to  the  Clofe  of  the  Year  1790.  8vo.  pp,  206.  4s.  fewed, 

Debrett,  London,  1791. 

^HIS  elegant  rhapfody,  for  fuch  only  it  can  be  called,  con- 
^  tains  fomething  like  the  deification  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  his 
majefty  George  HI.  is  fcarcely  brought  forward  but  to  be  praifed 
for  the  ftcadinefs  with  which  he  determined  to  perfevere  in  the 
American  war.  If  a  man  wifhed,  as  Mr.  Burke  exprefles  it, 
to  bring  royalty  into  difrepute,  could  he  find  a  better  defeription 
of  a  king  than  the  following  ? 

^  Suftained  by  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  Intentions  ;  ‘repoling 
•  on  the  efteem  and  afFedllons  of  his  people ;  and  bent  on  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a  war  which,  however  unfortunate  in  its  condudl,  was  founded 
in  the  juft  rights  of  his  throne,  no  fymptom  of  change  or  alarm  was 
to  be  traced  in  the  fovereign.  At  no  period  of  his  reign  were  hfs 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  put  to  lb  fevere  ^teft,  and  at  none  were 
they  more  unftiaken.  Equanimity,  .ferenity,  and  dignity,  appeared 
in  his  features,  and  pervaded  his  manners,  even  in  moments  of  the 
moft  acute  perfonal  fufFering.  That  piety,  and  that  refignation  to 
the  difpenfations  of  Providence,  which  has  always  formed  fo  diftin- 
guilhing  a  part  of  his  character,  eminently  gilded  the  gloom  of  this 
melancholy  portion  of  his  reign,  preceded  and  followed  by  feenes  of 
profperity  and  glory.  Such  was  the  fublime  and  affe6ling  fpedlacle 
which  George  the  Third  exhibited  to  mankind,  amidll  the  convul- 
fions  of  every  kind  which  menaced  his  domeftic  tranquillity,  dimi- 
nilhed  his  empire,  and  attacked  him  with  augmenting  violence/ 

Was  the  author  aware  how  much  his  portrait  refembles  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning  ?  We  who  love  the  king, 
have  no  doubt  but  he  wept  bitterly  at  the  violent  meafures  his 


♦  Rather  fay,  ^  and  never  acquires  any  relilh  for,’  &c. 
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miniftcrs  forced  him  into;  and,  regardlcfs  of  the  aggrandlfcmenjf 
of  worldly  hoiiours,  would  cheerfully  have  refigned  eyen  his 
crown  to  ftop  the  dreadful  efFufion  of  blood,  in  which  he  had 
no  objcd  but  the  welfare  of  his  deluded  colpnifts. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  oppofition  in  the  Houfc  of 
Commons  to  the  war,  ‘and  the  cohfequcnt  refignation  of  Lord 
North.  The  new  miniftry  a^e  defcribed,  or  pther,  all  their 
wcaknefles  are  pretty  ftrongly  pointed  out.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  our  author  that,  among  thefe  weakneffes,  he  fliould  reckon 
Mr.  Burke's  bills  for  IclTehing  the  public  expenditure,  and  for 
incapacitating,  or  rather  relieving  revenue  officers  from  yoting 
for  members  of  parliament.  The  death  of  Lord  Rockingharp, 
and  the  fubfequent  changes  in  adminiitration,  are  flightly  hinted 
at,  till  our  author  arrives  at  the  coalition,  and  India  bill.  To 
thefe  we  may  fuppofe  he  givef  no  quarters.  This  foon  brings 
him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  may  be  called  the  hero  of  this  epic 
poem. 

Here  a  paufe  enfues,  to  (hew,  in  the  moft  ftriking  colours, 
the  wretched  fitiiation  of  England  at  the  time  Mr.  Pitt  Rrft  en¬ 
tered  his  office.  Though  this  takes  up  Ibme  pages,  it  might 
have  been  defcribed  in  as  many  words,  by  juft  reminding  the 
reader  that  it  was  the  termination  of  a  long  and  ruinous  war. 

Iii  the  courfe  of  the  work  we  have  a  fort  of  poetical  defcrip- 
tion  of  fome  of'  the  more  remarkable  events,  attending  thij 
French  revolution.  Our  author  difdains  a  regular  ftatement  of  | 
fafts  as  a  profaic  vulgarifm.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafTage,  to  know  whether  he  wlflies  to  praife  Louis  XVI. 
for  the  benevolence  of  hi3  temper,  pr  to  blame  him  for  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  daughter  b^f  his  fubjef^s  ^at  he  ipight  tyrannifp 
over  the  reft :  * 

•  With  the  Badillp  expired  ^he  royal  authority  and  conlideratlon. 
The  defpotiim  of  the  French  princes,  which  long  preferiptien,  (ab-  y 
xniffion,  and  military  ftrength,  feemed  to  render  equally  facred  and 
iinaflailable ;  which  neither  the  calamities  of  the  clofe  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth’s  reign,  the  profligacy  and  enormities  of  the  fucceedine  | 
regency,  nor  the  fiate  ot  degradation  into  which  the  monarchy  funk  | 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  had  ever  (haken  :  that  power,  which  ap-  | 
peared  to  derive  its  fupport  almofl  as  much  from  the  loyalty  and  vc- 
tieration,  as  fropi  the  dread  and  terrors  of  the  fubjeft,  fell  proflratc  I 
in  the  dud,  and  never  betrayed  any  fymptom  of  returning  life.  | 

‘  Paris,  liberated  ffpm  ail  redraii^t,  or  even  wholefbme  police,  ap-  i 
peared  to  riot  in  the  intoxication  of  ^eedorp  ;  and  flained  its  acquiii-  I 
tion  by  fccncs  of  violence  ^nd  blppd,  unworthy  the  fir d  capital  in 
Europe.  Every  trace  of  obedience  difappeared ;  and  even  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  late  infurre^ion  were  not  fecure  from  the  capricious 
fury  of  a  frantic  and  lavage  populace,*  who  filled  the  Place  de  Grevt 
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^th  clamours,  and  frequently  tore  the  vidim,  whom  their  Indignadoo 
had  ftlcfted,  from  the  hands  of  juftice. 

*  But,  at  Verfailles,  confternation  and  alarm  filled  the  court  on  tho 
arrival  of  this  extraordinary  intelligence.  Yielding  at  onpe  to  thp 
united  impulfe  of  his  terrors  and  his  natural  inclinations,  the  king, 
without  even  preferving  the  forms  of  majefty  however  fallen,  repair^ 
to  the  National  Afiembly,  rather  as  a  fuppliant  than  a  monarch. 
Difordere^  in  his  drefs,  and  unaccompanied  by  his  guards  or  ufual 
attendant,  he  betrayed  his  agitation  in  the  fpeech  which  he  addrefTed 
to  the  (tates.  Only  two  days  preceding  this  melancholy  exhibition 
of  degraded  dignity,  he  had  replied  to  a  remonftrance  which  they 
prefented  to  him,  in  terms  of  determination  piixcd  with  menace.  He 
now  adopted  the  language  of  diftrefs,  invoked  their  affifiance,  dif- 
owned  his  intention  to  employ  force  for  the  fubjeftion  of  the  capital, 
jiffured  them  that  he  had  already  fent  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops 
which  had  invefted  Paris  and  Verfaille^ ;  and  prqfcfled  his  defire  to 
give  the  moil  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  deference  to  the  wiihes  of  hia 
iubjeAs.  He  concluded  by  imploring  them  to  make  knoyvp  thefc 
his  paternal  difpolitions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  diltraded  me* 
tropolis. 

*  The  Affembly,  which  trembled  a  few  hours  before  for  its  own 
fafety,  and  had  expelled  to  be  offered  up  as  vii^ims  to  the  vengeance 
of  an  irritated  fovereign,. replied  with  eqcprefiiona  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fedion  to  thele  gracious  declarations,  although  evidendy  extorted  by 
fear.  It  was,  however,  far  otherwife  at  Paris,  where  the  populace, 
deeming  their  triumpli  incomplete  while  the  king  remained  appa¬ 
rently  tranquil  in  his  palace,  not  only  exa^ed  his  perfonal  and  imme¬ 
diate  prelence  among  them,  to  fan^on  their  outrages  on  his  au¬ 
thority,  but  accompanied  this  demand  with  menaces;  if  refufed,  of 
fetting  fire  to  Verfailles,  and  at  once  exdnguiihing  the  obnoxious 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  flames.  Perhaps  a  monarck 
Endowed  with  qualities  fuch  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  poffcffed, 
would  have  refufed  compliance  wkh  this  humiliating  requifition ; 
and,  while  his  army  was  yet  entire,  and  the  royal  dignity  not  totally 
degradec^  have  embraced  the  generous  refolution  of  meeting  the 
fiorm,  of  trying  the  fortune  of  war,  a*'id  at  Icaft  devolving  to  his  fuc- 
jceffor  the  prerogatives  which^  at  his  acceflion,  he  had  received  and 
exercifed.  But  Louis  the  Sixteenth  poffeited  no  labilities  competent 
jto  fo  magnanimous  and  unequal  a  flruggle.  He  had  already  abaur 
^oned  his  attempts  to  maintain  the  royal'  power  in  its  original  vigour ; 
and  he  had  now  fcarcely  any  option  between  the  lofs  of  his  throne^ 
and  a*  complete  fubmimdn  to  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  a  populace, 
girding  for  blood,  inflamed  by  fuceefs,  and  qaily  offering  up  vidims 

b  its  rpvenge/ 

• 

If  fuch  a  writer  as  this  yrere  to  be  remin(ie4  how  fmall  the 
proporHon  of  half-a-dozen  people,  fufpended  on  lamp-pofts,  is 
to  what  might  have  been  from  half  an  hour’s  discharge  of 
inufquetry  or  artillery,  he  would  probably  tell  us  fuch  arms 
Urould  only  have  been  levelled  againft  the  rabble,  but  that  the 
■  •  •  .  '  .  prefent 
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prefent  refiftancc  was  againft  every  thing  confidered  Tacred  and 
honourable ;  every  thing  that  adorns  polifhed  fociety ;  in  (hort, 
every  ihin^  that  long  prefeription  had  entitled  to  riot  in  the  fpoilg 
of  opprefled  induftry. 


Art*  VUI.  A  Statijiical  View  of  Germany^  in  refpe^l  to  the  Itn^ 
ferial  and  Territorial  ConftitutionSy  Forms  of  Government^  Lt^ 
gijlationy  Adminijiration  of  JuJlice^  and  Ecclefiajiical  State ;  uith 
c  Sketch  of  the  CbaraSfer  and  Genius  of  the  Germans^  and  a  Jhori 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  their  Trade  and  Commerce  \  and  alfo  a 
dijiinil  View  of  the  Dominions^  Extent^  Number  of  Inhabitanu 
to  a  Square  Milcy  chief  Towns^  with  their  Size  and  Populatm^ 
Revenues^  Expences^  Debts^  and  Military  Strength^  of  each  State,  ^ 
By  Thomas  B.  Clarke.  8vo.  4s.  Dilly.  London,  1791.  | 


conftitution  of  the  German  empire  is  undoubtedly  a 
political  labyrinth,  with  which  few  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted,  though  the  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
thofe  who  wi(h  to  read  modern  hiftory  with  any  fatisfaiSlion,  or 
to  ftudy  the  views  and  interefts  of  the, different  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  Germany  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  petty  ftates, 
or  fovereignties,  as  well  as  of  free  towns,  each  having  its  own 
laws  and  ufages,  and  enjoying  peculiar  privileges,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  its  government,  it  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprelTioii, 
is  extremely  complex ;  and  it  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of 
attention  to  feize  all  its  component  parts,  and  to  bring  them  to- 

f ether  in  a  whole,  fo  as  to  obferve  their  united  operations. 

Ir.  Clarke,  however,  feems  to  have  executed  his  talk  in  a 
very  latisfa^ory  manner ;  and  though  he  has  confulted  brevity 
and  concifenefs,  he  is  comprehenAve  and  minute.  ‘  Defire  of 
^  private  information,^  fays  he  in  his  preface,  ‘  firft  prompted 
*  me  to  colleft  the  materials  of  this  work ;  and  the  hope  of  be- 
•  ing  ufeful  emboldens  me  to  give  it  to  the  public,  as  I  believe 
^  they  are  hitherto  unfurnilhed  with  a  fimilar  view  of  the  fame^ 
‘  fubjeft.  Should  it  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  my 
*  countrymen,  their  approbation  will  redound  to  the  honour  of 
*  the  literati,  to  whofe  writings  and  converfation  I  gratefully 
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•  The  author  having  been  long  abfent  from  England,  had  under¬ 
taken  and  almoA  completed  this  work,  and  another  on  a  plan  nearly 
fimilar,  with  refpect  to  all  the  other  Hates  of  Europe,  before  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Zimmermann’s  Pditical  Survey— of  which  he  was  firft  in¬ 
formed  by  his  bookfeller,  on  traofmitting  to  him  the  following  (heets  ^ 
in  manufeript  for  publication* 


*  acknowledge 
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•  aclcnowledgc  myfelf  indebted ;  and  will  alfo  encourage  me  to 
‘  prefent  to  the  public  view  a  general  furvey  of  the  different 
‘  forms  of  government  in  the  world,  with  a  particular  account 
«  of  all  the  European  ftates — Far  from  boldly  entertaining 

*  thofe  claims  which  belong  to  the  luftrc  and  originality  of  ge- 
‘  nius,  I  poflefs  great  anxiety  and  fears  for  the  defers  which 
‘  may  be  difcovered.  The  fa<Sfs,  I  believe,  are  true,  if  I  have 
‘  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed  in  their  proper  arrangement.  I 
‘  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  be  faithful  and  accurate  in  my 
‘  relation  of  them.  But  fliould  my  ftatements,  either  in  method 
‘  or  in  matter,  prove  incorreft  s  or  fliould  my  reflexions,  where 
<  I  have  prefumed  to  reafon,  not  be  juft  ;  I  lubmit  myfelf,  with 
‘  refpeX,  to  the  correXion  of  thofe  of  more  comprehenfive 
‘  minds  and  of  fuperior  judgment.* 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  author’s 
manner,  we  (hall  lay  before  them  the  following  account  of  the 
cleXion  of  the  emperor  : 

*  The  Eleftor  of  Mentz,  before  the  lapfe  of  a  month  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  fummons,  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empvrc^ 
the  red  of  the  eleftors,  to  attend  on  fome  fixed  day  within  the 
fpace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  fummons.  The  eleXors 
generally  fend  their  ambaffadors  to  the  place  of  eleXion,  which  is 
held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  but,  faving  the  right  of  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  it  may  be  held  elfewhere. 

*  When  the  diet  of  electors  is  afl'en)bled,  they  proceed  to  com- 
pofe  the  capitulation,  to  which  the  emperor,  when  eleXed,  is  to 
fwear.  The  capitulation  being  adjufted,  the  EleXor  of  Mentz  ap¬ 
points  a  day  for  the  eleXion. 

*  When  this  day  arrives,  the  gates  of  the  city  are  fhut,  and  the 
keys  delivered  to  the  EleXor  of  ivJentz.  I'he  eleXors  or  their  am- 
bafladors,  proteftants  excepted, -repair  in  great  pomp  to  mafs,  and 
after  its  celebration  they  take  a  folemn  oath  to  choofe,  unbiafled 
and  uninfluenced,  the  perfon  that  appears  mod  proper  for  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity.  After  this  they  repair  to  the  facrifly,  where  the  Elcdfor 
of  Mentz  firft  afks  if  there  be  any  impediment  known  againft  their 
proceeding  at  prefent  to  an  eleXion  ?  And,  next,  he  obtains  a  pro- 
mife  that  the  perfon  eleXed  by  the  majoiity  (hall  be  received  as  em¬ 
peror.  The  declarations  of  the  eleXoral  ambaffadors,  in  refpeX  to 
thefe  two  points,  are  recorded  by  two  notaries  of  the  empire'  Ihen 
all  witneiles  withdraw ;  and  the  EleXor  of  Mentz,  colleXing  the 
fuffrages,  which  are  <viva  *voc€^  and  giving  his  own  laft,  the  wit- 
neffes  arc  recalled,  and  he  declares  the  perfon  whom  the  cleXors 
have  chofen.  But  the  cleXion  is  not  complete,  nor  is  the  new 
emperor  proclaimed,  until  the  capitulation,  be  fworn  to,  cither 
by  himfelf,  or  by  his  ambaffador,  if  he  be  ablent.  From  this 
time  he  is  ftyled  the  King  of  the  Romans,  until  the  coronation 
takes  places;  which  ceremony  confers  the  'title  of  emperor* 
According  to  the  golden  bull,  it  Ihould  be  celebrated  at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 
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ChapeIIe»  out  of  refpeA  to  Charlemagne^  who  refided  there ; 
faving  the  right  to  Aix-la-Chapelle»  it  may  take  place  elfewherc. 
The  coronation  is  performed  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Mentz  or  Eleftor 
of  Cologne.  Ana  when  he  is  feated  on  his  throne,  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  delivers  into  his  hand  the  fword  of  Charles  the  Great,  witli 
which  he  makes  fome  knights  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  is  allb 
obliged  to  confer  that  honogr  upon  fuch  others  as  are  nominated  hj 
the  refpcdive  eleAors.  When  he  proceeds  to  dinner  in  the  great 
hall,  he  is  feated  at  a  table  elevated  two  fteps  higher  than  that  of  the 
eledors,  and  is  ferved  by  counts  of  the  empire.  The  eiedors,  each 
of  whom  has*  alfb  his  tables,  are  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  their 
rcfpcdivc  courts.  Thefe  cleftors,  who  affift  perfonally  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  fit  and  eat  at  their  own  tables ;  but  thofe  who  are  reprefented 
by  ambafifadors  have  only  their  tables  covered  out  of  form  with 
plates,  at  which  the  ambafladors  do  not  dt.’ 


As  every  other  objeft  relating  to  die  Germanic  conftitutlon 
is  explained  in  the  fame  concife  manner,  thofe  who  may  be  de- 
firous'of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fubjeft  may,  in  our 
c^nion,  find  their  wiihes  here  gratified,  without  having  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  dry  tedious  details,  with  which  oooks 
of  this  kind  are  generally  replete.  The  tables  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  different  ftates,  which  the  author  has  added,  are  mi¬ 
nute,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  ufeful ;  and  his  qbfervations 
on  their  government,  polity,  religion,  manners,  agriculture, 
produdlions,  and  commerce,  feem  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
beft  (burces. ' 


Art.  IX.  A  Syjlem  of  Midwifery.  Tranjlated  from  the  French 
ef  Baudelocque^  by  John  Heath,^  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy^  and 
Member  of  the  Corparati/sn  of  Surgeons  of  London.  8vo,  3  vols. 
il.  IS.  boards.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Murray, 
London.  1790. 


IJ'RANCE  and  England  feem  to  have  contended  for  fome 
years  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  art  of  midwifery  5  and 
fevcral  ufeful  detached  treatifes,  on  different  parts  of  the  fubjeft, 
have  been  publilhed  in  both  countries  during  that  pefiod.  But 
a  complete  fyftem  of  the  art,  adapted  to  the  various  exigencies 
which  may  arife  in  pradlice,  has  certaii^  not  hitherto  been  hap¬ 
pily  accomplilhed  in  our  language.  The  triith  is,  obftetrical 
inquiries  appear  to  have  naet  with  fome  difeouragement  from 
an  opinion  lately  imich  favoured  by  writers  on  the  fubjeft,  that 
nature,  of  hcrfcif,  is  generally  fufEcient  to  effect  a  fuccefsful 
delivery ;  and  therefore,  that  the  beft  way  is  to  abftain  from  all 
manual  afliftance.  In  numerous  inftances  this  obfervatioii 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  hold  good^  but  perhaps,  as  a 
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gcnttal  J)rinclple5  the  dextrine  is  carried  too  far }  arid,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  fome  other  reafons,  the  tranflation  of  the 
work  before  us  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  evident  that  Baude« 
locque  has  had  great  experience  in  midwifery ;  and  we  agree  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Heath  that,  without  detraining  from  natur^ 
be  has  done  juft  ice  to  art. 

I  We  fliall  fubmit  to  our  readers  the  general  plan  of  thc.pre^ 

I  fent  work,  adhering  as  clofely  as  polEble  to  the. author’s  own 
;  account  of  it.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  treats 
I  of  thofe  parts  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology  effentially  ncceflary  for 
‘  an  accoucheur. 

I  The  author  is  particularly  explicit  in  the  defch’ption  of  the 
\  pelvis,  which  he  confiders  not  only  in  the  dry  ftate,  but  in  con- 
I  jundion  with  the  foft  parts  which  furround  it.  He  demon- 
■  ftrates  the  dimenfions  of  this  receptacle,  the  deformities  which 
I  may  afTeft  it,  their  principal  degrees,  and  the  obftruftion^  they 
!  may  give  to  delivery  ;  laftly,  the  means  of  afcertaining  whether 
'  this  part  be  well  or  ill  formed,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  its 
diameters  in  all  cafes.  In  treating  of  the  uterus  in  its  gravid 
ftate,  the  author  (hews  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  its  volume, 
its  form,  its  fubftance,  and  its  ntuation ;  ftiewing  likewife  its 
;  aftion,  obliquity,  the  caufes  which  produce  it,  its  ftgns,  and 
'  its  general  effedts  relative  to  delivery.  His  next  obje<^s  arc, 

I  the  menfes,  what  relates  to  fecundity  and  fterility,  as  well  as 
the  (igns  by  which  accoucheurs  are  determined  in  judging  of 
violation,  and  that  a  woman,,  accufed  of  concealment  of  birth 
and  infanticide,  has  really  been  delivered.  He  afterwards  treats 
more  fully  of  pregnancy  and  its  figns,  develops  the  art  of  touch- 
I  ing,  and  (hews  its  importance  and  its  difficulties.  Having 
I  fpoken  of  the  rudiments  of  the  loetus,  of  the  time  when  it  is 
perfectly  formed,  of  its  fize  in  the  firft  two  or  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  its  development  afterwards,  he 
affigns  its  ufual  length  and  weight  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  then 
demonftrates  its  fituation  and  attitude  in  the  womb.  He  next 
examines  the  ftruiSlure  of  its  principal  parts,  as  the  head  and 
breaft;  as  well  as  the  changes  thofe  parts  may  undergo  in  their 
form  and  volume  during  the  paflage  of  the  child  through  the 
[  pelvis;  determining  their  dimenfions,  and  (hewing  their  rcla- 
!  lion  to  thofe  of  the  latter.  Then  follows  a  defeription  of  the 
I  placenta,  the  membranes,  and  the  umbilical  cord  ;  of  the  wa- 
i  ters  which  furround  tlie  foetus ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  nou- 
i  rifhed  during  pregnancy ;  the  fluids  which  the  mother  tranfmits 
I  lo  it,  and  the  circulation  w'hich  is  common  to  it  with  her ;  the 
!  changes  which  the  efforts  of  labour  caufe  in  that  circulation,  and 
thhfe  which  take  place  in  the  child  at  the  moment  of  birth* 
Wh  is  the  plan  of  the  firft  part. 
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.  In  the  fccond  part  the  author  begins  with  eftablifhing  three 
orders  of  labours  relatively  to  the  mode  of  their  termination; 
I.  Natural  labours,  or  thofe  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
foie  action  of  the  organs  ;  2.  Thofe  which  require  the  afliltancc 
pf  the  hand  ;  and,  3,  Thofe  which  cannot  be  terminated  with, 
out  the  affiftance  of  inftruments.  I'o  develop  the  mechanifm 
of  the  firft  order  of  labours  with  more  clearnefs  and  precifion, 
he  divides  it  into  four  general  fpecies,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  work,  where  the  reader  will  meet  with  many  judicious  ob. 
(ervations  on  the  fubjeit. 

The  third  part  contains  the  obftetrical  praftice  relative  to  la. 
hours  of  the  fecond  order,  or  thofe  which  require  the  help  of 
art,  but  which  the  hand  alone  can  perform.  The  fubdivifions 
in  this  part  of  the  work  are  numerous ;  and  fomc  perhaps  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  author  is  unncceffarily  minute ;  but 
when  we  confider  that  his  copioufnefs  is  highly  favourable  to 
precifion,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  cenfure  him  for  adopting  a  plan 
which  muft  be  attended  with  very  important  advantages  to  every 
pra<Slitioner. 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  thofe  labours  which  require  the 
help  of  fome  inftruments.  The  author  begins  with  deferibing 
the  inftruments  which  are  indifpenfable  in  the  practice  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  but  chiefly  the  mode  of  afting  of  the  forceps  and  lever ; 
on  the  latter  of  which  he  is  particularly  copious,  with  the  view 
of  expofing  the  abufes  that  have  been  made  of  it.  He  next  de- 
feribes  the  other  inftruments  ufcful  in  praftice,  and  the  cafes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  To  this  part  is  fubjoined  what 
relates  to  twins,  to  falfe  conception,  and  abortion. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  work  we  fliall  lay  before 
our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  it,  taken  from  that  part  where  the 
author  treats  of  the ‘lever;  concerning  the  ufe  of  which  inftru- 
ment  he  has  had  a  controverfy  with  M.  Herbiniaux : 

*  It  is  Impoflible  to  believe  that  M.  Herbiniaux  brings  the  child’s 
head  out,  keeping  it  in  the  tranfverfe  pofition  In  which  it  is  placed  in 
his  third  operation,  though  he  fays  that  pofition  does  not  accommo¬ 
date  itfp.lf  fo  badly  to  the  form  of  the  inferior  Jlraity  and  that  he 
cannot  fee  why  we  give  ourfelvcs  the  trouble  to  change  it ;  for  he 
declares  pofitivcly,  that  it  comes  as  in  the  cafe  of  his  firft  operation. 
Now  if  the  occiput^  placed  on  one  fide,  comes  again  under  the  puhtu 
as  in  the  latter  cafe,  (hould  we  not  be  founded  in  applying  to  the 
furgeon  of  Bruflels  the  reproach  which  he  has  vented  again  ft  me,  of 
endangering  the  child’s  life,  by  turning  the  head  in  tliat  manner  with 
the,  forceps  \  And  would  he  not  merit  that  reproach  better  Hill  cn 
account  of  the  pofition  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  fecond  operatioci 
in  which  the  face  is  placed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  ;  fince  the  tc- 
ciput  then  anfwers  to  one  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  facrum,  and  cannot 
come  under  the  notch  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  ojfa  pubis,  but 
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{)y  paiCng  round  at  lead  a  third  of  the  internal  circumference  of  the 
Ww  f  by  which  the  neck  receives  a  much  greater  twift  than  in  the 
Receding  circumftance  ?  I  have  prevented  the  imputation  which 
jnight  have  been  thrown  out  againft  M.  Herbiniaux  on  this  account^ 
by  demonllraiing  that  the  lever  direfted  on  his  principles,  far  from 
caufing  the  rotatory  motion,  can  only  tend  to  oppofe  it :  if  I  have 
been  deceived,  he  muft  at  lead  allow  that  the  iwid  of  the  neck,  which 
is  infeparable  from  that  motion,  is  not  dangerous,  and  cannot  adedt 
ihe  child’s  life,  fince  he  has  brought  them  living.  .  The  better  to 
confirm  him  againd  the  fear  which  he  has  of  it,  and  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  infpire  into  others  by  his  clumfy  calumnies  againd  me,  I 
ihall  refer  him  again  to  fome  of  the  principles  which  he  admits,  and 
which  1  hold  to  be  good.  Docs  he  not  allow,  in  many  parts  of  his 
work,  that  in  the  mod  common  labour  the  head  defeends  a  little  on 
one  fide  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  temple  behind  the  pubes^  and  the  other 
towards  the  factum ;  that  the  occiput  afterwards  comes  under  the  notch 
which  we  call  the  arch  of  the  pubes ^  and  prefen ts  at  the  •vulva  that 
part  commonly  called  the  crown  ?  Now  for  the  occiput  placed  at  firft 
at  the  fide,  to  come  thus  before,  the  head  mud  neceilarily  fufFer  a 
rotatory  motion,  accompanied  by  a  twill  of  tlie  neck  ;  whence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  moll  children  would  perlfii  in  the  pafiage,  if  that  motion 
were  as  dangerous  as  he  would  willingly  perfuade  himfelf ;  for  thofe 
whofe  heads  turn  round  in  this  manner  are,  perhaps,  to  thofe  who  do 
not  turn  at  all,  as  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  to  one. 

*  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  the  rotation  of 
the  head*  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis^  expofes  the  child’s  life,  that 
M.  Herbiniaux  finds  fault  with  the  method  I  have  preferibed  for  ex- 
trafting  it  when  it  is  fituated  tranfverfely,  but  alfo  becaufe  that  pofi- 
tion  appears  to  him  to  be  better  than  that  which  I  bring  it  to.  *  I 
cannot  fee,’  fays  he,  leaking  of  me,  *  why  he  wiflies  to  turn  the 
head  in  that  manner,  nnce  he  dares  comprefs  it  fufficiently  to  turn 
it:  it  doubtlefs  would  not  require  more  force  to  extracl  it  in  its  firft 
pofition;  fince  the  diameter  from'  the  face  to  the  occiput  h6ing  the 
greateft  of  the  tranfverfe  diameters  of  the  head,  does  not  accommo- 
date  itfelf  fo  badly  to  that  of,  the Jlrait  which  goes  from  one  ileon  to 
the  other,  a  diameter  which  augments  ftill  more  when  the  head  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.’  I  will  not  prevent  the  reader  from  forming  his  own 
judgment  on  this  point:  !  fliall  only  alk  M.  Herbiniaux  why  the 
head  comes  of  itfelf  to  this  pofition,  which  he  fometimes  regards  as 
the  moil  natural  and  beft,  and  fometimes  as  difagreeable,  notivith- 
flanding  the  refiftance  which  it  fuffers  from  the  pelvis^  and  which  he 
gives  it  with  his  lever.  If  it  required  lefs  force  to  extradl  it  in  the 
tranfverfe  pofition,  for  which  he  preferibes  his  third  operation,  w'hy 
did  he  not  extraft  it  fo,  and  why  did  he  fufFer  the  occiput  to  come  up¬ 
ward  ?  More  than  five- and- twenty  cafes,  which  have  happened  to 
me,  would  refute  the  extravagant  opinion  of  this  furgeon ;  but  I  lhall 
quote  only  one,  and  that  I  ihail  give  in  a  note,  that  I  may  not  wan¬ 
der  too  much  from  my  fubjedl*. 

_ _  ‘  If 


‘  *  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind  the  forceps  were  applied  twdee  without 
•ffcfl  before  my  face,  and  in  prefence  of  a  phyfidan,  w^hofe  memory 
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•  If  It  rcaoifcs  lefs  force  to  extract  the  head  iii  the  ininfverfc  po; 
fidon  when  io  placed,  than  to  turn  it  in  the  pdvis,  and  brin^  the 
fipdtt  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes^  why  did  Boom,  the  pupil  of  de 
Brayn>  who  was  himfelf  a  papil  of  Roonhuifen,  fuffer  a  woman  to 
die  in  1752,  whom  he  could  not  deliver  with  the  lever,  though  he 
ufed  it  nearly  like  M.  Herbiniaux,  or  perhaps  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner?  (See  par.  1672.)  Why,  in  1753,  did  the  fame  accoucheur 
procure  M.  Camper,  on  whofe  authority  1  quote  thefe  fadls,  an  op. 
portunity  of  diifeAing  another  whom  he  had  abandoned,  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deliver  her  ?  And  how  could  M.  Camper, 
before  the  face,  of  that  very  praditioner,  deliver  the  dead  body  of 
that  unfortunate  viftim  of  prejudice,  by  means  of  Smellic’s  forceps, 
beginning  by  putting  the  child’s  face  underneath  ?  Would  not  the 
reproach  which  thdt  learned  Hollander,  a  partifan  of  the  lever,  then 
call  on  thofe  who  ufe  it  in  all  cafes,  be  equally  applicable  to  fome 
accoucheurs  who  ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner  at  prefent  ?  *  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  work,’  fays  he,  »  with  the  lever,  till  the  child’s  head,  at 
length,  fufFocated,  was  pufhed  out ;  or  till  both  mother  and  child 
gave  up  the  gholl.  If  the  head  be  (mall,  and  the  pelvis  large,’  adds 
he,  ‘  it  will  pafs  in  any  pofition  ;  but  when  it  is  well  proportioned,  it 
will  not  pafs  without  great  difficulty,  if  its  great  diameter  be  oppofed 
to  the  final  I  one  of  the  pelvis*  Thefe  truths  are  fo  w'ell  known,  that 
they  could  not  efcape  a  man  whofe  fin  ailed  title  is  that  of  a  fkilful 
accoucheur ;  and  M.  Herbiniaux  is  the  only  one  who  will  venture  to 
conteft  them.  If  he  has  never  perceived  that  it  requires  lefs  force 
to  turn  the  head  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ^  than  to  extract  rt  in  the 
tranfverfe  pofition  when  fo  placed,  it  is  bccaufe  he  has  never  tried  to 
turn  it  in  that  cafe,  and  bring  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes: 
if  he  docs  not  allow  that  it  generally  executes  the  pivot-like  motion 
with  little  difficulty,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  forgot  that  the  little  jerks, 
which  he  makes  with  his  lever,  to  find  the  majioide  apophyjist  in  his  firft 
operation,  and  his  trial  of  the  attradling  motion  by  means  of  the  cord, 
to  know  whether  the  iiiftrument  has  a  firm  hold,  have  been  fufficient 
to  turn  away  the  occiput  frenn  under  the  arch  oh  the  pubes,  and  carry 
it  towards  one  of  the  fides  of  the  pelvis.  Would  more  force  have 
been  necelTary  to  bring  it  back  again  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes? 
And  has  not  Nature  conltantly  brought  it  back  again  to  that  point, 
nqtwithdanding  the  prcfence  of  the  lever,  and  the  efforts  of  the  per- 

will  long  be  rcfpedled  by  his  brethren,  and  the  friends  of  humanity 
(M.  Lorry),  Nutwithdanding  all  the  force  the  accoucheur  could 
apply  to  extraft  the  head,  it  did  doc  defeend  a  fingle  line ;  that  force, 
as  incautioufly  applied  as  badly  dirc^ed,  only  ferved  to  difengage  the* 
indrument  fiiddenly  as  often  as  it  was  placed  in  the  fame  manner. 
After  thefe  attempts  1  condufted  it,  as  1  have  direfted  for  that  tranf- 
Ycrfc  pofition  of  the  head,  in  which  the  occiput  anfwers  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  pelvis i  fee  par.  1770,  and  following:  I  cafily  brought 
the  occipital  extremity  upward,  and  terminated  the  labour  without 
any  difficulty. 
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fon  who  handles  it  ?  If  M.  Herblniaux  has  found  few  obflacks  to 
extracting  the  head  in  the  tranfverfe  pofition,  which  is  the  fubjed  of 
his  third  operation,  it  was  becaufe  the  lever  was  not  necelTary,  and 
the  circumftances  which  have  favoured  him  were  of  that  kind  which 
always  render  our  affiftance  unnecefTary.  Befides,  in  what  part  of 
the  work  of  that  accoucheur  do  we  find  any  fads  that  prove  he.has 
once  extracted  a  head  in  that  tranfverfe  pofition?  and  does  he  not 
always  refer  to  his  general  method  for  the  courfe  which  we  muft  make 
it  take  in  this  latter  period  of  labour 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fyftem  of  midwifery  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  praditioner ;  and 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vate  the  obftetrical  art.  It  is  tranftated  with  fidelity,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  explanatory  plates. 


Art.  X.  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Campaign  of  1788  in  Sweden. 
By  his  Serene  Highnefs  Prince  Charles  of  HeJJe^  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Danijh  Auxiliary  Army,  tranftated  from  the  French^ 
xmth  Thirty^^Three  Vouchers.  8vo.  ~  -  - 

London,  1789. 

IN  the  year  1788  a  body  of  Danifti 

Irinrr 


n  the  I  1^  17^^  a  body  of  Danifti  or  Norwegian  auxiliaries, 

led  to  ■  ^  ceded  by  the  king  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  marched  into 
u6es:  ■  Sweden.  This  ftep,  it  feems,  was  varioully  reprefented  in 
loiion  I  newfpapers  ;  and  erroneous  opinions  were  confequcntly  formed 
jerks,  I  with  re^eft  to  the  conduft  of  the  Danifti  court.  To  place  the 
is  firS  I  fubje£t  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  rectify  thofe  opinions,  are  the 
cord,  B  motives  which  have  induced  Prince  Charles  of  Hefle^to  the  pre- 
icient  Bfent  publication;  in  the' detail  of  "which  his  ferene  highnefs  is 
carry  ■  the  more  interefted,  as  he  himfelf  was  commander  in  chief  of 
B  the  Danifti  auxiliaries.  The  following  extract  prefents  us  with 
B  a  view  of  his  fituation  on  his  march  towards  Gothenburg : 

point,  ■  ^ 

c  per-  B  <  Few  fituations  in  the  world  could  be  compared  with  mine  at  this 

_ _  B  moment.  I  wiftied  pundually  to  fulfil  my  duty.  I  longed  to  lead. 

B  the  prince-royal  into  Gothenburgh,  at  the  head  of  the  troops'  the 
nanity  ■  king  had  confided  to  me ;  and  this  was  the  bait  which  had  encouraged 
could  ■  Ac  Norwegians  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  fo  Ipng  a  march.  VVe  were, 
force,  B  in  a  manner,  already  in  poiTeflion  of  the  town,  and  1  was  convinced 
^  the*  I  that  the  whole  expedition  would  prove  abortive  by  not  ieizing  it. 
inner.  I  *  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  irkfome  to  Denmark 
tranf-  Ithan  the  war  we  were  threatened  with  by  the  mediating  powers, 
le  left  Ivkofe  friendfliip  it  values.  1  had  a  thoufand  rcafons  to  believe  we 
ought  IcoQld  foon  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  had  difiurbed  the  peace 
iihoul  I ^od  tranquillity  of  the  North,  by  taking  Gothenburg.  But  the  face 
I  of  affairs  was  quite  altered  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 

foil  *RC.  REV.  VOL. xvii.  JVNS  1791.  declaring 
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dcclari  sg  themfelvcs  the  protedlors  and  fupporters  of  his  Swedife 
jelly.  Denmark,  in  cfpoufing  the  caufc  of  Ruffia,  could,  bv  her  in. 
tervention,  have  procured  tlie  happieft  peace  to  Sweden ;  and  the  em. 
prefs’s  magnanimity  might,  perhaps,  have  prevailed  on  her  to  forget 
all  her  gnevauces  in  favour  of  a  faithful  ally;  and  efpecially  the 
crown-prince,  who  expofed  his  life  in  her  behalf.  After  the  king’s 
arrival  at  Gothenburg,  ;vho,  by  his  eloquence,  re- animated  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  obtained  from  them  new  vows  of  uq. 
ihaken  fidelity,  1  could  no  longer  cxpeA  to  take  that  fortified  town 
without  a  bombardment,  and  repeated  aflaults.  My  heart  recoiled 
at  the  idea  of  pafling  for  an  incendiary,* or  feeing  that  ilourilhing  city 
facked  under  my  own  eye. 

‘  Befides,  I  could  have  hardly  fupported  myfelf  during  the  win. 
ter,  in  the  midft  of  its  fmoking  ruins;  I  Ihould  alfo  have  totally  an¬ 
nihilated  the  private  fortunes  of  many  Swedilh  individuals,  without 
doing  the  lead  fervice  to  the  caufe  I  had  efpoufed,  and  have  ren- 
dered  the  name  of  a  Dane  detedable  in  Sweden ;  while  the  prince* 
royafs  hearty  wifli  was,  if  not  to  conciliate  the  alFeflion,  at  lead  not 
to  incur  the  hatred  of  the  Swedilh  nation.  The  fafety  both  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  required  a  facrifice,  which  I  did  not  befitate  to  make, 
The  diverfion  was  made,  all  the  forces  of  Sweden  had  united  them¬ 
felvcs  againft  our  auxiliary  army.  The  fuccours  deftined  for  Fin¬ 
land,  in  men  and  money,  were  now  to  be  employed  to  favc  Gothen¬ 
burg.  It  was  doing  Ruflia  a  bad  fervice  to  raife  her  new  enemies, 
All  the  public  papers,  and  many  private  letters,  at  the  fame  time 
announced  the  condufion  of  a  cefiation  of  arms  in  Finland.’ 

F rom  the  whole  of  the  narrative,  which  bears  the  marks  of 
being  written  with  great  candour  and  fmeerity,  it  appears  that 
Prince  Charles  was  extremely  felicitous  not  only  to  difeharge 
with  fidelity  his  duty  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  but  to  avoi^ 
as  much  as  pofiible,  all  hoftilities  againft  the  dominions  of  his 
Swedlfti  majefty.  For  this  purpofe  he  opened  a  correfpondence 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Britifh  envoy,  and 
others,  by  which,  at  a  veir  critical  conjuncture  for  the  Swedes, 
an  accommodation  was  effected.  The  prince  has  fubmitted  to 
the  public  the  whole  of  the  correfpondence  which  led  to  this 
happy  event;  after  ingenuoufly  declaring,  ‘  I  will  conceal  from 
‘  the  public  only  fuch  fafts  as  might  injure,  or  bring  fliame  on, 
•  fome  plfcrfons,  without  leading  to  the  end  I  propofe.’  We,  in 
the  prefent  age,  muft  remain  fatisfied  with  this  declaration ;  but 
to  pofterity  'it  is  probable  the  whole  fecret  hiftory  will  be 
difclofcd. 
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Edinhurgh ;  a  Poem 


Art.  XI.  Edinburgh  \  a  Poem^  in  Two  Parish  Jlfo^  TheJVeep^ 
ing  Bard ;  a  Poentj  in  Sixteen  Cantos.  By  Robert  Alves^  A.  m. 
Edinburgh:  printed  for  the  Author.  1789. 

E  have  feldom  read  any  produAion  of.  the  plaintive  and 
melancholy  kind  in  which  we  found  greater  variety  of 
tender  fentiment^  more  poetical  imagery,  and  more  genuine  pa¬ 
thos,  than  in  that  now  before  us.  We  (hall  prefent  our  readers 
with  a  fpecimen : 


•  Hail,  rural  plcafures,  ever  new  ! 

How,  when  a  fchool-boy,  did  1  woo 
Your  iimple  fweets !  hail'd  the  bled  day, 
That  gave  me  back  the  balmy  May ! 
Enraptur’d  heard  the  wild  lark  fing, 

To  uiher  in  the  laughing  fpring ; 

Mark’d  the  (ky  ting’d  with  foftcr  blue. 

While  bland  and  w^arm  the  zephyrs  flew ; 
Watch’d  the  firft  blow  of  dailies  wild. 

Or  fnow-drop.  Flora’s  earlieft  child  ! 

Now  drew  the  breath  of  frefh-mown  hay. 

Or  flowering  beans,  or  birchen-fpray. 

Now  widi  the  tender  lambs  made  all  my  play 


Anon,  when  Summer,  in  her  chariot  bright. 

O’er  heaven  and  earth  effus’d  a  fiercer  light, 

I  fought  the  fweet- briars  cool  perfume,  ,  ^ 

Or  walk’d  the  gdden  banks^f  broom 
Now^w^ding  catch’d  the  finny  prey ; 

Now  to  the  bowery  thicket  held  my  way, 

Lidening  the  linnet’s  artlefs  fong. 

Or  even  to  rob  her  callow  young. 

Would  fometimes  dare !  tho’  not  with  fell  intent ! 
—I  only  wifti’d  fome  woodland  lay  ; 

While  careful  in  the  wiry  frame  ypent, 

I  fed  the  clamorous  brood  with  dainties  many  a  day 


Next  when  pale  Autumn,  like  a  matron  (laid. 
Came  pen  five  on,  with  clear  but  fober  eye  5 
I  rang’d  the  yellow  fields,  and  mufing  dray'd. 
Rapt  in  fad  ferious  moods  of  eedafy ! . 

Even  then  did  Nature  ftrike  my  dripling  eye. 
And  tbudi  my  bofom  with  a  poet’s  fire! 

’Twas  then  I  fird  effay’d  the  Dorian  lyre, 

Tho’  in  rude  drains  of  rural  mindreh'y 

E  e  2  . 
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Wallis*/  Annual  Oration. 

Om  hleft  Ofiober  morn. 

Under  tbi  baw-nd  thorn  f  '  •  /  *  * 

Juft  when  yon  abby’s  mofs-clad  (pirCf 
^Gan  to  catch  Sol’s  golden  fire. 

While,  melting  to  the  brightening  air. 

The  fine-fpun  webs  of  goffamer, 

*  Difperiine  with  the  lighi-heerd  dew. 

Sail’d  in  Tong  trails  thro’  ether  blue* 

•  Oh  golden  and  propitious  time. 

To  woo  the  willing  mufe  fublime ! 

Full  fixteen  years  had  then  matur’d  my  ripening  prime* 

VII. 

Laft  when  hoar  Winter  came  with  fweeping  fway 
To  rule  the  plain  ;  how  gladden’d  it  my  foul, 

Kound  the  corn- heaps  to  run  in  gleeful  play. 

Or  urge  the  fnow-balls  gathering  as  they  roll ! 

Or  trap  the  pigeon  blue  in  tangling  toils,  ' 

The  black-bird,  red-breaft,  or  the  chattering  jay ! 

Now  all  thefe  boyifh  fports  are  gone  for  ay ! 

'  Nor  more  each  coming  year  wiUi  changeful  paftime  fmilei! 

VIII. 

Bleft,  and  innocent,  and  free. 

Void  of  care  and  penurie !  . 

Oh !  give  me  back  once  more  fuch  halcyon  days. 

Far  from  the  world’s  tumultuous  ways  ! 

Oh !  give  me  back  once  more  fuch  golden  time. 

And  I  will  yield  thee  up  the  willing  mufe  fublime  !* 

Mr.  Alves  defcants  on  the  fubjeft  of  love  with  the  fame  fen- 
fibility  which  he  evinces  to  the  diftrefles  of  genius ;  but  the 
pafilion  he  celebrates  is  animated  with  virtue,  and  he  treats  it 
with  equal  ardor  and  delicacy. 


Art.  XII.  Annual  Oration^  delivered  March  Sth^  ‘lygOj  befou 
the  Medical  Society^  Bolt- Courts  Fleet- Street^  Lond:n.  Ej 
George  IVallisy  M.  D*  one  of  the  Fellovusy  and  Leiiurer  on 
Theory  and  Pra£t.i(e  of  Pbyftc.  4to.  pp.  58.  2S.  Robinfons. 
London,  1790. 

A  S  this  oration  has  not  been  publiflied  till  a  twelvemonth 
after  delivery,  we  might  naturally  expedl,  that  at  lead  it 
would  not  have  been  deficient  iri  point  of  corredbiefs.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  cafe.  In  the  following,  paragraph) 
which  is  not  the  only  one  where  the  author  ufes  the  fame  kind 
of  conftru£lion,  a  full  ftop  is  abfurdly  placed  after  evidentes ;  hy 
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which  means,  though  notwithjlanding  had  been  repeated  no  lefs 
than  three  times,  there  follows  no  illation,  and  the  paragraph, 
by  the  disjundion  of  its  members,  is  converted  into  nonfenfe : 

*  Still,  notwithftanding  we  are  convinced  of  the  deceptive  notions 
by  which  fome  of  our  early  predeceflbrs  were  governed— notwith<> 
ftanding  we  can  view  the  efforts  of  our  cotemporarics  not  perfedUy 
confiftent  in  the  application  of  their  fpeculative  opinions — notwith* 
llanding  the  advantages,  unknown  to  former  ages,  ,  which  daily  are 
prefented  in  every  branch  of  medical  philofophy ;  which  arc  difeo- 
Ycrabie  by  flight  obfervation,  and  may  be  truly  arranged  with  the 
(auf^e  evielentes.  We  avail  not  ourfelves  of  thefe  advantages,  or  ap¬ 
ply  them  fufliciently,  to  render  our  modus  medendi  as  perfedt  as  it 
might  be.* 

That  ^r,  towards  the  clofe  of  this  extract,  fliould  have  been 
written  nor^  may,  to  ufe  the  autlior’s  own  expreffion,  ‘  be  truly 

♦  arranged  with  the  caufa  evidentes.^ 

This  author’s  language  is,  indeed,  peculiar  to  himfclf.  In 
p.  31  he  gives  us  to  underftand  that  ‘  fchemes  of  pradiice*  are 
‘  curable  and  infallible  and  in  p.  44  we  find  that  medicines 
m^y  be  given  without  having  any  painful  concomitant  cir- 
<  cumftances  attendant.* 

A  laborious  kind  of  affedlation  pervades  this  difeourfe,  which 
fometimes  breaks  out  in  a  turgid  and  puerile  apoftrophe,  as  in 
the  fubfequent  paflfage : 

*  But  within  thefe  man$ons  fuch  a  theoretic  cacoethes  appears  not 
to  be  nurtured.  If  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  within 
thefe  walls  adopted,  what  is  the  roof  by  which  we  are  fheltcrcd  but 
that  of  an  JEdes  ^EscutAPiANA  ^  If  we  advert  to  the  public  pro- 
dud  of  your  application,  what  are  your  memoirs,  fo  juftly  enumerated 
tmongft  the  molt  valuable  labour^  of  the  medic  art,  but  the  Ta- 
BUiAt  ^NEJE  Templorvm,  Ornamented  by  fimplicity,  and  fup- 
ported  by  truth  t* 

Dr.  Wallis,  though  unintentionally,  has  very  happily  alluded 
to  the  blcmiflies  of  his  own  produdlion  in  the, note  fubjoined  to 
this  paragraph ;  ^  It  nr>uft  be  obferved,  that,  at  this  period,  the 
‘  author  hajd  not  fent  any  papers  on  medical  fubjefls  to  the 

*  §ociety.* 

•It  might  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Medical  Society,  did 
they  contrive  fome  means  for  infpci^ing,  hereafter,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  fuch  pr.oduftions,  efpecially,  as  are  faid  to  be  committed 
to  the  prefs  on  jtheir  repeated  application  for  that  purpofe. 
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Art.  XIII.  Remarks  on  the  leading  Proofs  offered  in  Favour  of, 
the  Franklinian  S^em  of  Ele^ricity  \  with  Experiments  to  Jhevs 
the  Dire^ion  of  the  Ele6fric  Effluvia  vijtbly  pafflng  from  what  has 
bten  termed  Negatively  Electrified  Bodies.  By  tin  Rev.  JoIjh 
Lyon,  Doverj  Kent.  8vo.  pp.  47.  is.  Phillips.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791.  ‘ 


difficulty  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  eleftricity, 
upon  any  known  principles  of  natural  knowledge,  afforded 
a  favourable  reception  to  the  fyftem  of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  j 
which,  however,  bcfides  being  entirely  hypothetical,  feems  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  authority  of  experiments,  but  to  that  fim- 
plicity  which  is  obferved  to  prevail  in  the  operations  of  Nature. 
The  principle  on  which  the  Dodlor^s  fyftem  chiefly  depends  is, 
the  impermeability  of  glafs  to  the  eleftric  effluvia ;  yet  there  is 
not  a  fingle  determinate  experiment  adduced  to  confirm  it.  On 
the  contrary,  fome  of  the  moft  zealous  fupporters  of  this  theory 
have,  in  praAice,  been  obliged  to  relinquifti  it.  Apparently 
difeordant  with  itfelf,  it  has  proved  a  fource  of  great  incon- 
fiftency  to  feveral  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  fubjeft.  Of 
this  the  following  inftances  are  mentioned  by  the  author  now 
before  us : 

% 

*  Since  the  evidence  which  experiments  exhibit  cannot  always  be 
evaded,  it  has  been  admitted  as  probable,  that  fome  glajs  may  be 
permeable  in  fome  fmall  degree,  when  cold,  by  having  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  non-eleftric  matter  in  its  compofition,  as  alt  glafs  is  found  to  te, 
when  warmed. 

‘  This  confeffion  makes  very  much  againft  the  received  theory; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  warm  glafs  charges  better  than  cold ;  there¬ 
fore,  glafs,  which  is  permeable  to  the  clcflric  efiiuvia,  in  a  certain^ 
degree,  is  beft  for  eled.ric  jars. 

*  Another  writer  on  this  fubjeft  tells  us,  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  ‘  hardeft  and  beft  vitrified  glafs  is  a  very  bad  cledric,  it  being 
fometimes  quite  a  conduSor.* 

*  The  Aobe  Nollet  found  the  glafs  of  St.  Gobin  and  Cherbourg 
(the  harJifif  the  moft  compact ^  and  beft  vitrified,  of  all  French  glafs) 
was  the  moft  difficult  to  be  ele&rifed ;  whereas  the  cryftal  glafs  of 
England,  and  that  cf  Bohemia,  which  are  much  fofter,  were  the  lefi 
ef  all  for  eleftrical  experiments. 

*  It  is  further  added,  there  is  a  fort  of  glafs,  like  that  of  which 
Florence  flalks  are  made,  which,  on  account  of  fome  unvitrified  far- 
tides  in  its  fubfiance,  is  not  capable  of  holding  any  the  leaft  charge. 

*  Is  not  this  acknowledging,  notwithftanding  all  that  is  perfiftcd 

in  to  the  contrary  in  theory,  that  in  experiment,  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  befi  vitrifed,  and  the  nuorfi  vitrified,  and  the  coldy  and  the  v^arm 
glafs,  arc  all,  more^  or  lefs  permeable  j  add,  may  1  fafely  conclude, 
that  all  glafs  is  fo  in  a  dry  fiatef  - 
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«  The  fame  inconfiftency  will  be  found  in  the  experiments  made  to 
prove  that  glafs  jars,  or  plates,  when  charging,  or  charged,  have  al¬ 
ways  one  furface  in  a  poheive,  and  the  other  in  a  negative  llate,  at 
the  fame  time. 

'  Mr.  Wilfjn,  holding  a  pane  of  glafs  a  little  warmed  upright 
upon  a  cake  of  wax,  found,  that  by  rubbing  the  furface  of  one  lide 
in  the  middle  with  his  finger,  that  both  fides  were  pofitively  elec- 
trified. 

*  Though  this  appearance  manifeftly  claflied  with  the  favourite 
fyftem,  which  fays,  that  as  much  eledric  effluvia  is  repelled  from  one 
furface,  as  is  added  to  the  other,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  it  to  the  principles  of  the  theory;  for  we  are  told  it  ought  to  be 
fo,  ‘  becaufe,  if  a  pane  of  glafs  be  rubbed  in  this  pofition  with  the 
finger,  the  furface  acquires  fome  of  the  elcdlric  effluvia  fr  m  it;  and 
this  repels  an  equal  quantity  from  the  other  fide  of  the  pane,  where 
it  (lands  as  an  atmofphere  ;  and  there  not  being  any  conducting  fub- 
ilance  to  lead  it  off,  both  fides  are  found  pofitively  eledlrified.’ 

*  Dr.  Prieftley,  to  fave  the  credit  of  a  favourite  fy ifem,  endea¬ 
voured  plaufibly  to  evade  the  force  of  Mr.  Wilfon’s  experiment,  with¬ 
out  recolledting  that  he  had  allowed  all  glafs  to  be  permeabU  wbem 
*warm :  for  here,  in  direct  contradidion  to  his  own  conceffion,  he 
rejefls  a  plain  matter  of  fad,  which  proves  what  he  admits ;  and, 
through  a  fond  prediledion  for  a  fpecious  theory,  he  no  lefs  unphilo- 
fophically,  than  unfairly,  has  rccourfe  to  a  mere  hypothefis.* 

The  Franklinian  theory  of  pofitive  and  negative  eleftricity  is 
dogged  with  equal  difficulties ;  and  indeed  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  confiftent  and  juft  reafoning,  where  the  principles  aflumed 
for  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  are  merely  arbitrary. 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Lyon  examines  the  Franklinian* 
principles,  and  the  laws  of  adlion,  of  eledric  atmofpheres ;  and 
he  evinces,  by  ftriking  examples,  that  appearances  and  theory, 
on  this  fubjeft,  are  conftantly  at  variance  with  each  other.  On 
the  principles  of  ele<ftric  atnaofpheres  he  makes  the  fubfequent 
remarks  : 

*  I.  It  is  faid  *  that  eledric  atmofpheres,  which  flow  round  non- 
cleftric  bodies,  being  brought  near  each  other,  do  not  readily  mix 
and  unite,  but  remain  feparate,  and  repel  each  other.’ 

*  2.  ‘  An  eledric  atmofphere  not  only  repels  another  elcdric  at- 
Bwfphere,  but  will  alfo  repel  the  eledric  matter  contained  in  the 
fubtfance  of  a  body  approaching  it;  and,  without  joining  or  mixing 
with  it,  will  force  it  to  other  parts  of  the  body.’ 

‘  3.  ‘  Bodies  eledrified,  either  pofitively  or  negatively,  repel  each 
other.’ 

‘  The  inquifitive  and  indefatigable  Signor  Beccaria,  being  fiirniflied 
with  thefe  general  principles,  proceeded  to  unravel  all  the  properties 
of  eledric  atmofpheres,  and  he  publiflied  this  gener^  law,  viz. 

*  That  the  eledricity  of  a  body  endeavours,  through  the  atmofphere 
which  it  aduates,  to  intrpduce  a  contrary  eledricity,  inp  bodies  im- 
“^rfedinit.* 
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*  This  being  admitted^  two  confeouences  naturally  foUowedi  which 
he  called  fecondarv  properties  of  eleAric  atmofpheres. 

^  The  firft  of  thcfe  properties  is,  that  two  t^ies,  cither  both  po« 
litively,  or  both .  negatively  electrified,  and  oppofed  to  each  other, 
endeavour,  by  means  of  their  atmofpheres,  reciprocally  to  deilroy 
each  other.  I  fuppofe,  by  eadi  exerting  its  power,  and  introducing 
a  contrary  eleftricity,  as  far  as  that  power  extends. 

.  ^  We  might  have  remained  contented,  and  without  fufpefting  the 
truth  of  this  general  property  of  eledric  atmofpheres,  have  thought 
ourfelves  in  poflfeilicn  of  an  invariable  law,  if  another  perfon,  equally 
inquiiitive,  had  not  drawn  a  very  different  conclufion  from  his  own 
experiments. 

*  Signor  Vblta,  in  his  method  for  difcovering  the  weakefl  eleflri- 
cities,  either  natural  or  ardficial,  informs  us,  that  if  two  flat  plates 
of  the  cledlrophorus  be  elefirified,  both  'pofitively  or  both  negatively, 
and  gradually  brought  near  each  other,  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
snore  their  inteniities  will  increafe. 

*  If  we  admit  the  firft  fecondary  property  of  eleflric  atmofpheres 
to  be  right,  according  to  Signor  Beccaria,  tlien  the  refult,  by  Signor 
Volta,  mull  appear  to  be  wrong. 

*  But,  when  our  principles  are  falfe,  it  is  no  wonder  errors  increafe 
in  fupporting  them. 

*  Signor  Beccaria,  in  his  next  fecondary  property  of  an  eleflric 
atmofphere,  fays,  *'When  two  bodies,  impregnated  with  contrary 
eledlricities  meet,  thefe  eleflricities,  by  means  of  their  intervening' 
atmofpheres,  reciprocally  increafe  their  intenfities/ 

*  This,  he  adds,  is  plain,  for  the  force  which  endeavours  to  pro-, 
duce  a  contrary  electricity,  where  none  exifts,  mud  likewife  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  the  fame,  when  it  is  already  obtained. 

*  If  we  turn  to  the  fortieth  feflion  of  $ignor  Volta’s  paper  before 
cited,  we  fhall  find,  that  when  his  flat  covers*  were  eleClrified,  one 
pofitively  the  other  negatively,  and  were  gradually  brought  near 
each  other,  the  inteniities  of  their  eleflricities  were  diminifhed;  be- 
caufe  their  capacities  were  increafed  the  nearer  the  plates  were 
brought  to  each  other.’ 

Thefe  inftances  are  fufficient  to  fliew  the  acutenefs  of  Mr. 
Lyon’s  difeernmeht,  and ‘the  juftnefs  of  his  reafoning  as  an, 
ele(3rician.  He  makes  other  remarks,  as  well  as  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  upon  the  fubjeCl ;  all  of  which  concur  to  eftabliih  the 
propriety  of  his  fentiments  on  this  part  of  natural  philo- 
fophy. 
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Su  Loui^  and  correfponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
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[  Concluded.  ] 

MDc  Pages  then  delineates,  In  very  juft  colours,  the  cha- 
•  rafter,  cuftoms,  and  fituation,  of  the  Arabs  of  the  defert:  * 

»  The  fmall  quantity  of  water  found  in  this  vaft  defert  is  extremely  i 
fait  and  bitter ;  but  the  Arab  is  trained  to  the  hardihips^  and  atuched 
to  the  freedom  of  his  native  plains.  Inured  to  fatigue,  and  careie& . 
of  the  conveniencies  of  a  richer  fituation,  he  looks  down  on  the  ede« 
minate  pleafures  of  more  temperate  climates  with  fcorn  and  contempt. 
Brave,  proud,  hofpitable^  and  enterprifing,  he  is  true  to  all  his  cn- 
gagements :  being  conftantly  expofed,  however,  to  the  inroads  of 
warlike  bribes,  he  is  prone  to  fufpicion,  and  hence  receives  all 
firangers  whatever  with  arms  in  his  hands.  The  individuals  of  -the 
fame  tribe,  even  of  the  lowed  condition,  being  regarded  by  the  reft 
of  the  clan  in  the  light  of  brothers,  any  injury  done  to  one  is  received 
and  refented  as  an  infult  offered  to  the  whole.  They  are  extremely 
cautious  of  engaging  in  an  affair  from  which  blood  may  be  expefted  . 
to  enfue ;  but  are  propordonally  forward  to  aftion,  in  contempt  of 
every  danger,  when  they  have  a  caufe  to  avenge. 

*  The  Arab  is  unfortunate  enough  to  imagine  he  has  the  lame . 
Tight  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  another,  wliich  he,  in  cxcr- 
ciffng  the  offices  of  hofpitality  with  regard  to  his  own,  reiigns  to  a 
ftranger;  and  in  this  fenfe  may  be  faid  to  be  a  robber;  but  in  no 
cafe  can  he  be  charged  nationally  with  the  chara^er  of  an  affaffia. 
From  the  combination  of  thefe  and  fuch  virtues  and  prejudices^  feent , 
to  refult  the  ftrength  and  union  of  the  ArabiarTtribes ;  and  were  tlieir 
manners  a  little  more  humanifed  by  the  influence  of  ChriiUan  mo¬ 
rality,  I  know  no  race  of  men  whatever  whofe  charafter  would  bid 
fairer  for  happinefs,  or  be  Icfs  liable  to  corruption*  The  extreme 
barrennefs  of  their  deferts,  which  difeourages  the  ambition,  and  de¬ 
fends  them,  againft  the  yoke,  of  a  conqueror;  the  certainty  of  fub- 
Mence,  and  the  entire  exclufion  of  luxury;  conffitute  their  great 
charter  to  independence,  and  thofe  undepraved  and  Ample  manuers, 
by  which  they  have  always  been  diftinguifhed. 

*  His  ftrong  attachment  to  freedom  makes  an  Arab  cautious  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  any  authority  in  his  chief,  which  he  cannot  difeover  to 
DC  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  community :  but  at  the  fame  time* 
leing  frequently  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  he  is  fenfible  that  there 
luft  be  one  man,  in  whofe  difcrction,  on  fuch  occafions,  the  national 
ill  ought  to  centre,  in  order  that  the  tribe  may  take  the  field  in  a 
?dy,  and  aft  with  proper  effeft  againft  the  enemy.  The  bulk  of 
rablan  tribes  bear  the  name  of  the  primitive  ftock  whence  they  are 
^eftively  defeended,  and  have  no  other  appellation  than  that  of 
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hit  children  |  hence  the  Arabs,  by  whom  I  was  accompanied,  werA 
called  Ben  Halet,  or  the  children  of  Halec. 

•  They  run  with  extraordinary  fwiftnefs,  and  are  Angularly  dex¬ 
terous  in  the  management  of  the  lance,  have  large  bones,  a  deep 
brown  complexion,  perfons  of  an  ordinary  (lature,  but  lean,  mufcu. 
lar,  adivc,  and  vigorous.  The  Bedouins  fufFer  their  hair  and  beards 
to  grow  ;  and  indeed,  among  the  Arabian  tribes  in  general,  the  beard 
is  remarkably  full  and  bufhy.  The  Arab  has  a  large,  ardent,  black 
eye,  a  long  face,  features  high  and  regular,  and,  as  the  refult  of  the 
whole,  a  phyfiognomy  particularly  ftern  and  fevere.  This  cxpreflbn, 
sheeting  with  our  pre-conceived  notion  of  his  charader,  gives  him  an 
air  of  great  ferocity;  upon  a  little  acquaintance,  however,  his. for** 
midable  afpe^  fettles  into  fomeihing  truly  noble  and  manly. 

•  The  tribes  which  frequent  the  middle  of  the  defert  have  locks 
ibmewhat  crifped,  extremely  fine,  and  approaching  the  woolly  hair 
of  the  negro :  my  own,  during  the  ftiort  period  of  my  travels  in 
thofe  regions,  became  more  dry  and  delicate  than  hfual,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  little  nouri(hment  from  a  checked  perfpiration,  Ihewed  a  dif- 
pofition  to  affume  the  fame  frizzled  and, woolly  appearance  ;  an  en¬ 
tire  failure  of  moifture,  and  the  excefiive  heat  of  climate  by  which  it 
was  occafioned,  feemed  to  be  the  principal  caufes  of  thofe  fymptoms ; 
my  blood  was  become  extremely  dry,  and  my  complexion  diftered 
little  at  tad  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  Arab,  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  offer  any  theory  relative  to  the  ftrong  influence  climate 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  on  the  external  appearance  of  the  human 
frame. 

‘  Having  confidered  the  Arab  with  much  attention  in  his  manner 
and  principles  of  aflion,  I  cannot  agree  in  the  common  opinion  which 
makes  a  propenlity  to  robbery  a  natural  ingredient  in  his  cha rafter. 
I  had  the  ftroogeft  evidence,  in  various  fituations,  of  the  honefty  and 
fidelity  of  my  fellow-travellers :  I  faw  them  living  as  a  little  com¬ 
monwealth  on  the  mod  friendly  and  fociable  terms ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  I  ever  beard  that  an  Arab  would  be  guilty  of  theft  or  robbery 
againd  thofe  of  his  own  tribe ;  his  appetite  for  plunder  is  exerted,  in 
concert  with  his  clan,  againd  entire  drangers,  and  always  within  the 
boundary  of  the  deferts ;  in  no  (hape  whatever  will  an  Arab  invade 
the  property  of  another  man  in  a  town  or  cultivated  country ;  and 
hence  robbery  in  him  is  plainly  derived  from  a  prejudice  of  education ; 
a  prejudice  in  all  refpefts  fimtlar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
regarded  every  tribe  and  race  of  men  not  in  their  alliance  as  enemies 
to  the  republic. 

•  The  Arab  pays  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  all  his  engagements  with 
flrangers;  and  therefore  the.  traveller,  upon  making  him  a  certain 
gratification,  in  confideration  of  being  fuffered  to  pals  unmoleded,  or 
upon  receiving  the  proteftion  of  any  individual  Arab,  who  in  this! 
cafe,  from  their  fraternal  union,  is  conceived  to  reprefent  the  tribeJ 
enjoys  an  entire  exemption  from  the  ordinary  effefts  of  Arabian  preJ 
judices  ao  ftraagei^i^  lnifiich>circumdances  a  foreigner  may  crofs  thd 
deferit  Mrtch  at  little  apprdienfi on  injudu^  from  thfe  natives,  ’as  hi 
cvcTienMvtaaiacd  in  ersveUing  a  high  ro^  in  his  imtive'eouxitry.  ^  I 
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«  That  the  Arab*s  right  to  his  deferts  is  of  a  lefs  perfcft  kind  thaa 
that  of  other  nations  to  the  countries  they  refpedively  inhabit)  is  an 
argument  that  will  hardly  be  maintained  ;  fince  if  Jong  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  poffeffion,  according  to  the  legal  maxims  of  every  clvilifed 
people>  found  the  requiiites  of  dominion,  it  is  evident  his  claim  to 
the  deferts  is  much  lefs  liable  to  exception  than  that  of  any  prince 
whatever  to  the  domains  of  his  crown.  But  is  there  a  fovercign  or 
independent  Hate  in  the  world  which  does  not  vindicate  an  excluhve 
right  to  all  the  ufes  of  its  foil  ?  Or,  is  this  a  rule  of  jurifprudence  in 
which  the  Arab  alone  is  excepted  ? — A  prince  deftitute  of  authority, 
even  on  his  own  ellate,  and  who  muft  patiently  give  way  to  ftrangers 
paffing  at  diferetion  over  his  grounds  ?  To  this  right  of  abfolute  do* 
minion,  however,  he  has  never  rigidly  adhered ;  ^11  he  requires  is  a 
certain  tribute  or  cultom,  proportiorted  to  the  quantity  of  goods  or 
merchandife  meant  to  be  tranfported  over  the  deferts ;  a  cuftom,  be- 
lides,  which  each  individual  in  the  tribe,  as  reprefenting  the  com-  . 
munity,  has  authority  to  exadt  or  difpenfe  with,  as  he  may  fee 
aufe. 

*  This  title,  vefted  in  every  member  of  the  clan,  is  of  general  no- 
[  tdricty ;  and  therefore  intelligent  travellers  take  care  to  have  an  Arab 

in  their  company,  for  a  pledge  of  peace  and  fecurity  againil  the  mo- 
legation  of  his  tribe. 

*  Such  is  the  political  conftitution  of  the  defert,  and  whoever  con- 
dufts  himfelf  in  conformity  to  it  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  natives ;  but  if  men,  ading  from  ignorance,  or  in* 
contempt  of  Arabian  manners,  (hall  expofe  themielves  to  be  pillaged^ 
they  have  no  ri^ht  to  reprefent  the  Arabs  as  a  people,  without  dif- 
tinftkm  or  inquiry,  in  the  odious  colours  of  robbers  and  banditti. 

^  The  peculiar  circumftances  of  this  country  muft,  no  doubt,  often 
reader  it  painful  to  the  bodily  feeling  of  the  native;  but  his  hardlhips 
are  confiderably  counterbalanced  by  the  fweets  of  intjlependence,  and 
that  brotherly  confidence  and  afFedion  which  unite  him  to  his  tribe  in 
all  its  interefts  and  purfiiits.  _ 

*  I  muft  own  I  never  felt  fo  fenfibly  as  here,  and  in  the  wilds  of 
America,'^the  chaiins  of  that  invaluable  liberty  which  is'the  gift  of 
the  Creator,  but  which,  in  great  cities  and  highly  civilifed  countries, 
is  almoft  extinguiftied  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  the  miferable  rc- 
llraints  of  idle  and  artificial  diftindions.  A  rude  mantle,  which  he 
carries  conftantly  about  with  him,  ferves  to  defend  the  Arab  and  his 

I  family  againft  the  oppreffive  heat  of  the  iiip,  as  well  as  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  the  rain  ;  his  robe,  large  in  fize,  but  in  the  ftyle  of  that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  woven  with  his  own  hands,  which  never  felt 
the  edge  of  rhe  feiffars,  and  which  he  confequently  owes  tohis’ovvn 
induftry  alone,  is  all  the  clothing  he  requires.  If  he  looks  around 
him,  the  foil,  as  far  as  he  can  fee,  is  his  own,  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  affeds  neither  landmark  nor  inclofure,  but  (hares  with  his  Arabian 
kindred  the  pafture  of  his  floeks.  He  goes  wherever  he  ciioofes,  and 
teoihing  impedes  his  fteps ;  but  had  he  been  bom  in  a  polifhed  coun- 
[t'  V,  every  joint  of  his  body  would  have  been  cramped,  and  embar¬ 
ked  with  ligaments  of  twenty  different  kinds,  the  acquifition^of 

which 
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which  would  have  coft  him  much  pain  and  anxiety,  while  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  them  could  only  flatter  a  mind  of  the  wedkeft  vanity.  In 
fine,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  turn  himfelf  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  without  infringing  on  fome  cullom  or  pundilio,  equally 
inconfiltent,  perhaps,  with  the  maxims  of  good  fenfe,  and  the  natural 
order  of  things* 

*  That  freedom  and  equality  of  condition  enjoyed  by  the  natives, 
notwithftanding  the  difmal  afped  of  their  deferts,  created  in  my  mind 
certain  emotions  of  infiindive  pleafure  ;  an  admonition  which  1  con* 
fider  as  the  voice  of  nature,  and  whence  1  am  inclined  to  infer  the 
real  value  and  importance -of  thofe  advantages.  The  circumilances 
of  the  Arab  by  no  means  preclude  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  plea* 
fure ;  befides  an  habitual  and  animating  fenfe  of  his  independence, 
he  drinks  the  milk  of  his  cattle,  and  regales  himfelf  with  many  pa* 
latable  difhes  to  which  we  are  Grangers:  he  runs  and  dances  with 
great  vivacity,  and  pradiles  many  other  manly  and  ufeful  exercifes. 
His  dances  are  fometiines  gay  and  exhilarating ;  but  he  is  more  par- 
titularly  addided  to  fuch  as  are  warlike,  and  have  a  tendency  to  train 
him  for  the  day  of  battle :  in  thefe  the  Arab  goes  through  various 
evolutions,  his  lance  in  his  hand,  with  the  molt  dexterous  agility, 
dances  equally  in  ufe  among  the  BifTayan  and  Javanefe  Indians,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  latter  are  armed  with  the  buckler  as  well 
as  the  lance*  The  dances  more  peculiar  to  the  women  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  fprightly  and  gay,  the  other  impaffioned  and  volup¬ 
tuous,  the  objed  of  which  is  to  excite  certain  ideas  in  a  man  extremely 
cxpreflive.  As  in  thefe  it  is  the  principal  requifite  that  the  ruling 
feptiment  be  ftrongly  marked  in  the  eye,  and  the  expreffion  of  the 
features  be  in  harmony  with  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  it 
is  neceffary  to  the  dancer’s  performing  with  approbation,  that  her 
imagination  be  highly  indam^.  Of  this  fpecies  of  dance,  the  Spa* 
Tuih  fandango,  and  the  calenda  of  America,  afford  a  faint  reprefenta* 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
and  Angola,  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabians.’ 

From  Damafeus  the  author  travels  to  Baruth,  Sidon,  and 
St.John  d*Acrc ;  making  feveral  excurfions  to  mount  Lebanon, 
the  country  of  the  Quefrouan  and  that  of  the  Drufes,  He  con- 
trafts  the  manners  and  enjoyments  of  the  Greek  with*  thofe  of 
the  Arab,  and  finds  the  balance  of  probity  and  happinefs  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  rude  fon  of  the  defert : 

*  At  Baruth,  Sidon,  and  flill  more  at  this  place,  I  made  acqu^nN 
ance  witti  families  of  Greek  origin;  whofe  manners  are  by  no  means 
equally  pure  with  thofe  of  the  Arabs ;  and  whofe  minds,  formed  to  all 
that  delicacy,  art,  and  fubtlety,  difcoverable  in  the  refinement  of  their 
language,  are  far  from  being  agreeable  to  my  fentiments.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  the  honeft  heart,  manly  g^od  fenfe,  and  native  vivacity 
of  the  Arab,  though  at  times  a  little  ferocious  in  his  temper,  1  could 
find  nothing  in  them  but  the  lludied  levity  of  a  deceitful  and  inte- 
reited  miad*  This  refiedliou  led  me  to  make  a  brief  comparifon  of  the 

different 
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different  races  of  fimpic  men  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  the 
tourfe  of  my  travels  ;  and  having  confidei^  them  in  their  manners* 
the  entire  freedom  of  their  fituation*  and  their  peculiar  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body«  1  am  obliged  to  hefitate  between  the  Arab  and  Ame¬ 
rican  favage:  perhaps,  however,  the  principles  of  aAion  in  the  for¬ 
mer  ought  to  throw  the  fcale  in  his  favour,  in  preference  to  any  other 
defeription  of  men  whatever.  The  pleafant  and  dexterous  genius  of 
the  BifTayan  Indians,  the  fuavity  of  manners  inherent  in  the  natives  of 
India,  and  that  goodnefs  of  heart  in  common  to  all  thofe  (imple  peo¬ 
ple,  united  to  the  fuperior  excellency  of  their  climate  and  (oil,  *give 
them  many  advantages,  in  my  mind,  over  the  condition  of  Europeans^ 
whether  coniidered  as  to  their  country,  climate,  or  manners/ 

The  treatment  of  the  fair  fex  in  Afia,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Eafterns  refpecling  the  moft  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  arc 
contrafted  by  the  author  with  the  very  oppofite  conduft  and  fen- 
timents  of  the  European  world  on  that  fubjeft: 

<  The  fair  fex  are  never  introduced  as  a  topic  of  converfation  ; 
nay,  they  even  pafs  in  the  (Ireets  without  obtaining  the  fmallell  no¬ 
tice  from  the  men.  The  places  they  are  known  to  frequent  are 
deemed  facred  and  inaccefiible and  a  man  would  feel  himftlf 
affronted  who  ihould  be  accufed  of  having  remarked  or  faluted  a  wo¬ 
man  in  public.  Europeans,  I  know,  confider  thofe  eaflern  manners 
as  the  gloomy  refuk  of  extreme  jealoufy  ;  but  I  rather  regard  them 
as  the  confequences  of  a  pundilious  delicacy  relative  to  the  point  of 
honour  in  the  fex,  who,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Afia,  are  not 
fuppofed  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  men,  except  in  the  perfon  of 
one  individual.  The  women,  neverihelefs,  contrive  to  pafs  the  time 
agreeably  by  themfelves ;  and  as  the  foie  objedl  of  their  parties  is 
amufement,  little  affefted  by  any  ingredient  that  can  give  occafibn  to 
latent  difguft,  they  probably  experience  more  r^al  gaiety  of  heart 
than  the  fair  European,  who,  in  the  midd  of  her  crowded  and  pro- 
mifeuous  afTemblies,  is  often  liable  to  be  dillurbed  by  envy,  jealoufy, 
or  refen tment.  With  a  mind  ealy  and  un^barrafled,  the  Afiatic 
feems  to  move  in  a  fituation  which  affords  a  finer  relilh  for  the.fo- 
cicty  and  enjoyment  of  her  companions  She  receives  the  vifits  of 
her  friends  in  her  own  apartments,  while  the  garden,  the  bath,  and 
the  tomb,  are  the  places  of  her  public  refort.’ 

M.  Pages  fets  fail  from  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and,  after  touching 
at  Malta,  Rhodes,  Tunis,  and  Sardinia,  arrives  at  Marfeilles 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1771. 

We  doubt  much  whether,  in  point  of  veracity,  Qxtenfivc  in¬ 
formation,  and  judicious  refleclion,  any  traveller  can  juftly  be 
oppofed  to  M.  Pages :  certainly  no  traveller  has  ever  deferibed 
objedls,  whether  moral  or  phyfical,  with  a  truer  or  more  .ani¬ 
mated  pencil.  »  •  j  - 

It  is  but  juftice  to  the  tranflator  of  this  work  to  fay,  that  his 
tranflatlon  is  accurate,  elegant,  and  free  frQm  'Gi^Uicijnti. 

/  '  *  Arti 
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Art.  XV.  The  LouJiad\  an  Hiroi-Comic  Poim.  Canto  Ul 
By  PiUr  Pindar^  E/quire.  With  an  Engraving  by  an  eminm 
Artift.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Evans.  London)  1791. 

"|N  the  Third  Canto  of  the  Loufiad  the  bufincfs  of  die  poem  is 
-■*  not  much  advanced.  Peter  is  fo  difcurfive,  and  amufcs  him- 
felf  with  fo  many  objedls  as  he  goes  along,  that  he  may  eafily 
fpin  out  his  work  to  the  length  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  We  per- 
ceive,  however,  from  a  notice  he  gives  at  the  end  of  the 
'  prefent  publication,  that  he  means  to  wind  up  matters  rapidly 
in  the  next  canto,  with  which  he  promifes  to  conclude  the 
poem.  In  this  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  aflcmble  his 
cooks  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  wait  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  the  approach  of  that  eventful  day  which  is  to  rob  them  of 
their  locks : 

*  Lo !  fullen  to  the  kitchen  mov’d  the  throng, 

'  Gloom  on  each  eye,  and  filence  on  each  tongue. 

..••.••a  . 

Now  leaking,  with  a  few  dry  chips,  a  fire, 

They  fullen  fat,  their  grief  commix’d.with,  ire ; 

Sad  ruminating  all  around  the  flame. 

Like  Harry  and  his  band,  of  deathlefs  name. 

Near  Agincourt,  cxpedlant  of  the  day 
Big  with  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  fray  ; 

A  fray  that  threaten’d  his  poor  little  band. 

To  fweep  it,  juft  like  fpiders,  to  that  land 
Terra  incognita  yclep’d,  which  ftretches 
Afar !— of  which,  imperfeft  are  our  Iketches ; 

Since  all  who  have  furveyed  this  diftant  bourn. 

So  welcom’d,  were  not  fuffer’d  to  return.— 

Thus  did  the  cooks  expeft  the  fatal  morn', 

When,  ftieep-like,  every  head  was  to  be  fliorn.* 

But  though  the  incidents  arc  not  many,  yet  Peter  contrives, 
as  ufual,  to  furnifh  his  readers  with  variety  of  amufement.  He 
is  as  droll,  as  eccentric,  as  fatyrical,  as  ever ;  is  as  little  a  re- 
fpeiler  of  perfons,  and  plays  upon  the  verge  of  danger,  we  think, 
with  more  wit  than  wifdom.  Would  he  liften  to  advice,  we 
would  whifper  in  his  ear,  ‘  Take  care,  Peter !’  But  Peter,  we 
are  afraid,  will,  in  fpite  of  all  our  friendly  admonitions,  ride  his 
Parnaffian  hobbv  in  his  own  way. 

Our  ppet  is  (uccefsful  in  his  machinery,  his  deferiptions,  and 
his  fpceches,  which  are  all  charafteriftically  marked,  are  all  his 
own.  But  he  is  fo  free  with  the  higher  powers,  that  we  mufl 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf  for  what  he  would  term 
the  richeft  parts  of  the  repaft.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  inferting  the  following  night  fcenc'as  a  fpecimen : 

.  ■  «  Lull’d 


The  Loufiad. 

«  Lull’d  was  each  ftreet  of  London  to  repofe. 

Save  where  it  echo'd  to  a  watchman’s  nofe ; 

Or  w'herc  a  watchman>  with  ear-piercing  rattle^ 

Rous'd  his  brave  brothers  from  each  box  to  batde; 

To  fall  upon  the  Cynthias  of  the  night. 

Sweet  nymphs!  whofe  foie  profeflion  is  delight! 

Thus  the  gaunt  wolves  the  tender  lambs  purfue. 

And  hawks,  in  blood  of  doves,  their  beaks  imbrue  f 
Thus  on  the  flies  of  evening  ruflrthc  bats. 

And  maftifFs  fally  on  the  am’rous  cats ! 

*  Still  was  the  palace,  fave  where  now  and  then 
The  tell-tale  feet  of  love-defigning  men, 

Night-wand’ring  lords,  Toft  patting  on  the  floor. 

Of  maids  of  honour  fought  the  chamber  door  ; 

Obliging  door !  that,  op’ntng  to  the  tap. 

Admitted  lords  to  take  a  focial  nap,  ; 

And  chafe  moft  kindly  from  each  timid  maid 

The  ghofts  that  frightful  haunt  the  midnight  (hade  : 

For  very  horrid  ’tis,  we  all  mu  ft  own. 

For  poor  defencelefs  nymphs  to  lie  alone ; 

Since  nights  are  often  doleful;  dark,  and  drear. 

And  raife  in  gentle  breafts  a  world  of  fear. 

Nay,  were  not  Jords  ordain'd  for  ladies’  charms; 

To  guard  from  perils  dire,  and  dread  alarms  ? 

Yes !  and  like  lock’d-up  gems,  thofe  charms  to  keep# 

Amidft  the  fpedtred  folitude  of  fleep. 

How  wicked  then  to  fly  in  Nature’s  face. 

And  deal  damnation  on  a  kind  embrace ! 

Pardon,  ye  grave  divines,  this  dodrine  ftrange. 

Who  think  my  morals  may  have  caught  the  mange* 

Still  was  the  palace,  fave  where' fome  poor  fly. 

With  thirft  juft  ready  to  drop  down  and  die. 

Buzz’d  faint  petitions  to  his  Maker’s  ear. 

To  fliow  him  one  fmall  drop  of  dead  fmall  beer ; 

Save  where  the  cat,' for  mice,  fo  hungry,  watching, 

.  Swore  the  lean  animals  were  fcarce*  worth  catching ; 

Save  where  the  dog  fo  gaunt,  in  grumbling  tone. 

By  dreams  deluded,  mouth’d  a  mutton  bone ;  ' 

Save  where,  with  throats  to  founds  of  horror  ftrain’d. 
Crickets  of  coughs  and  rheumatifms  complain’d. 

Lamenting  fore,  amid  a  royal  hold, 

.  *  How  hard  that  crickets  Ihould  be  kill’d  by  cold  !’— 

The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  the  tranflation  of  hit 
mottoes.  The  prefent  one  is  tranlfeted  with  much  fpirit: 

*  Magnum  iter  afeendo,  fed  dat  mihi  gloria  vircs-^ 

Non  juvat  ex  facili  leda  corona  jugo* 

Bold  is  th’  afeent,  but  glory  nerves  my  pow'rs— 

1  like  to  pick  on  precipices,  flow’rs.' 

The  aflfembled  cooks  in  the  frontifpiece  is  a  work  of  merit  in 
its  way. — We  know  the  hand ;  but  as  the  artift  did  not  choofe 
to  affix  his  name  to  the  performance,  we  (hall  not.  Art. 
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Art.  XVI.  Dijfertaiion  concerning  the  Landed  Property  of  Bengal 
By  Charles  IVilliam  Boughton  Roufe^  Efq.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 
Stockdale.  London,  1791* 

^T^HE  author  of  this  diflertation  agitates  a  fubje£l  of  great 
importance  to  the  good  government  and  fccurity  of  the 
Britilh  pofleffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  that  country  the  Ze¬ 
mindars,  and,  under  them,  for  the  moft  part,  the  Taloohdars, 
are  the  perfons  who  pay  the  revenue  of  the  fevefal  territorial 
diftriiSfs  into  the  public  treafiiry.  The  former  of  thefc  particu¬ 
larly,  are,  in  general,  confidered  as  having  an  hereditary  title  to 
the  lands  which  they  occupy ;  but  an  opinion,  unfavourable  to 
this  doctrine,  having  been  lately  fuggefted  by  fome  men  ac- 
quainted  with  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Roufc  has  endeavoured  to  af- 
certain  the  truth  by  a  ftrift  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
inquiry  involves  a  queilion  of  no  lefs  magnitude  than  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  landed  property  in  thofe  countries ;  of  what 
nature,  and  whether  defcendible  to  heirs. 

Mr.  Rou(e  declares  himfelf  to  be  firmly  convinced  that  the 
ftate  in  which  the  Eaft-India  Company  received  the  rich  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla,  was  a  general  ftate  of  he- 
reditary  property ;  modified  certainly  according  to  the  nature 
and  cuftoms  of  the  government  which  has  prevailed  there ;  but 
exifting  with  important  benefit  to  the  pofleffors,  according  to 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  people,  fanftioned  by  the  conltant 
pra<ftice  of  the  native  princes,  and  eftabliftied  by  immemorial 
ufage  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Neither  the  term  of  Zemindar  nor  Taloohdar  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Inftitutes  of  Timur,  though  private  poffeffions  in 
land  feetn  clearly  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  work,  as  a  bar  to 
the  claims  of  the  fovereign ;  Mr.  Roufe  proceeds  to  confider 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  polleffion  itfelf.  At  prefent,  hi 
obferves,  every  Zemindar,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  acquiring 
his  landi  holds  it  under  a  funnud,  or  patent,  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  Perfian  language,  minutely  deferibing  the  lands 
comprifed  within  his  zemindary ;  which  diftribution  is  never 
changed,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  partition  amongft  heirs,  or  purchafe 
and  fale,  though  the  funnud  ought  to  be  renewed  upon  every 
fucceffion,  or  alienation.  But  our  author  has  never  been  able 
to  fix  the  period  when  zemindary  funnuds  'were  firft  iffued  by 
the  Mogul  government  in  their  prefent  tenor.  He  is  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  they  have-not  been  in  ufe  much  above 
an  hundred  years  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe.  It  may,  according  to  our  author,  be 
prefumed,  thaf  in. general  the  former  occupants  were  confirmed 
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in  their  pofleffion  upon  a  fettled  tribute ;  becaufe  we  do  not  find 
that  Aurungzebe  made  any  difpofition  of  the  conquered  lands 
amongft  his  own  followers  and  adherents,  but  gave  them  entirely 
to  the  native  Hindoos. 

Admitting,  as  Mr.  Roufe  docs,  that  funnuds  may  not  have 
been  granted  to  landholders  in  the  reign  of  Akber,'  there  is  no 
rcafon,  he  obferves,  to  infer  thence  that  zemindars  did  not  then 
exitt;  for  they  are  not  only  mentioned  in  the  hiftorical  abftraA 
of  various  provinces,  as  men  poflefled  of  a  great  extent  of  ter?- 
ritory,  and  a  large  revenue,  but  in  his  manufeript  copy,  which 
is  a  very  fine  one,  of  that  work,  there  is,  in  the  table  of  the  re- 
'  venue,  military  eftablifhment,  &c.  of  every  fiibah  or  province, 
a  diftinft  column  for  the  title  Zemindars.  This  our  author  con- 
I  fiders  as  undeniable  evidence  that  the  term  of  Zemindar  was  in 
I  ufe  at  the  time  when  Akber  made  an  afleffment  for  his  extenfive 
empire,  and  fixed  the  regulations  for  its  future  government. 

<  And  what,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  could  be  meant  by  Zemindars^ 

‘  but  the  occupants  and  proprietors  of  the  land,  in  their  feveral 
*  ranks,  as  we  have  feen  them  in  the  prefent  period  ?’ 

Mr.  Roufe  has  endeavoured  to  examine  this  point  more  clofely 
I  by  perufing,  in  the  original,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
i  Hindoftan,  by  Mahomed  Coflim  Feriflitek,  and  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  information  from  living  authorities.  From  the  whole 
he  concludes,  that  Zemindars,  as  perfons  poflefSng  land  either 
in  their  own  right,  or  by  fucceffive  renovation  of  grant,  are  of 
confiderable,  perhaps  of  high  antiquity,  in  India  j  but  that  the 
prefent  funnud,  or  patent,  upon  which  only  their  title  to  tliis 
land  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  reft,  is  of  comparatively  mo- 
;  dern  inftitution;  fo  that  whether. the  funnud  new  in  ufe  com¬ 
menced  under  the  reign  of  Akber,  or  that  of  Aurungzebe,  the 
zemindary  property  exifted  independent  ojf^the  funnud,  and  was 
not,  at  leaft  not  within  any  afcertainable  period,  created  by  it. 
i  At  the  fame  time  Mr.  Roufe  admits,  that  the  funnud  may  have 
confirmed  the  property,  and  that  judicial  fundtions  may  have 

I  been  fuperadded  to  it. 

In  anfwer  to  thofe  who  confider  the  funnud  as  indifpenfable 
towards  the  fecurity  of  territorial  poffeffion,  our  author  obferves, 
that  this  inftrument  certainly  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  convey 
an  hereditary  tenure;  and,  in  addition  to  this  negative  proof,  he 
farther  obferves,  it  was  required,  that,  upon  every  fucceflion  or 
alienation,  the  grant  fhould  be  renewed.  It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  which  we  muft  preferibe  to  the  prefent  article,  to 
follow  Mr.  Roufe  through  the  chain  of  reafoning  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  the  difeuflion  of  this  fubjedf :  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  he 
items  to  have  fully  eftablifhed  the  adlual  exiftence  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  under  the  ancient  government  of  Bengal,  upon  principles 
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analogous  to  thofe  which  have  prevailed  from  time  immemoria 
in  the  nations  of  Europe.  With  refpedk  to  the  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  tenures,  of  whatever  kind,  may  not  be  diflblved  by  the 
rights  of  conqueft,  it  is  a  point  too  difgraceful  to  be  agitated 
at  fo  late  a  period  as  the  dole  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Our 
author  expreffes  a  becoming  indignation  at  fo  unjuft  ana  illiberal 
an  idea.  Admitting  that  it  were  even  pofliWe  to  maintain  that 
dodrine  upon  principles  of  honour  and  humanity,  yet  an  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  effed,  in  a  country  where  the  tribe  of  land, 
holders  is  prodigioufly  numerous,  would  be  a  meafure  the  moft 
violent  and  impolitic  that  ever  was  adopted  by  any  people ;  and 
we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  it  would  not  only  (hake,  but,  in 
a  very  (hort  time,  overturn  the  Britifh  government  in  India.  I 
The  confequences  which  would  enfue  from  a  refumption  of  the 
lands  of  the  Zemindars,  by  whatever  means  they  may  have  been 
originally  acquired,  are  very  properly  delineated  in  the  following 
extrad: 

*  I  will  alfo  fuppofe,  what  I  (hall  for  obvious  reafons  refrain  from 
examining,  that  all  the  Zemindars  have  quietly  confented  to  forego 
their  claims,  whether  juft  or  fiflitious,  to  the  po(re(&ons  enjoyed  by 
their  fore-fathers,  or  purchafed  by  themfclvcs.  In  this  ftatc  of 
things  wc  (hould  have  a  very  large  lx>dy  of  rtien  thrown  adrift  with, 
out  any  fettled  home,  or  certain  means  of  fuftenance  for  themfelves 
and  their  families ;  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  truft  them,  or  their 
agents,  in  the  polTeftion  of  the  lands,  for  fear  of  their  re>eftabli(hing 
their  influence,  and  dlttradling  the  government.  Indeed  I  inuft  confefs 
I  can  fee  no  medium  between  removal  and  extermination.  There  is  an 


example  of  fuch  a  procedure  In  the  conduft  of  the  Saxons  after  the  I 
battle  of  Demniin  in  \  164,  and  the  extinftion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ve- 1 
nedi ;  when  the  whole  nation  was  either  maflfacred  or  tranfplanted,  I 
their  fovereign,  Pribiflaus  (the  magnanimous  anceftor  of  our  illuflrious 
and  moft  amiable  queen),  driven  into  banifhment,  and  the  country 
underwent  a  total  change,  being  fettled  by  the  conqueror  on  his  own 
officers,  and  entirely  new  planted  with  Saxon  colonies— the  moft  exe¬ 
crable  and  barbarous  pillage  recorded  in  the  annals  of  hiftory ! 

Then,  if  the  old  Zemindars  were  removed,  we  (hould  have  the 
peafants  and  cultivators  without  any  fuperior  to  look  up  to,  between 
themfelves  and  the  fovereign  power,  no  patron  to  mediate  for  thcmi 
'  and  compofe  their  little  differences ;  expefting  to  be  haraflfed  by  the 
inquifltorial  officers  of  revenue,  or  temporary  farmers  (haring  in  no 
common  intereft  with  them,  many  thoufands  of  which  muft  neceffarily 
be  fcattered  over  a  country  comprehending  near  an  hundred  millions  of 
acres.  The  emoluments,  which  formerly  went  to  the  Zemindars, 
would  never  find  their  way  to  the  public  treafury,  but  would  be  luns 
and  annihilated  ;  the  whole  territory  would  be  impoverilhed ;  the  lofs 
of  a  clafs  of  men  who  ufed  to  fpend  their  income  upon  the  land,  ana 
the  fubftitution  of  a  fet  of  mere  tax-gatherers,  would  impede  the  cir¬ 
culation,  which  is  one  fource  of  wealth ;  the  government  would 
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itfclf  bewildered  iiv  the  labyrinths  of  detail ;  and,  after  various  expe¬ 
riments  had  been  tried,  would  feck  its  remedy  where  it  ought  in  po¬ 
licy  to  have  begun  its  regimen,  by  the  creation  of  land  proprietors, 
in  every  refpeA  like  the  prefent  Zemindars,  except  only  the  great 
extent  of  fome  particular  diftridks.  ^ 

«  By  this  projefted  exclufion  of  the  prefent  occupants  we  (hould 
gain  indeed  a  nominal  augmentation  of  our  own  property ;  but  no¬ 
minal  only,  a  burthen  fome  and  barren  pofleflion.  For  what  is  «ren 
property  itfelf  but  an  inert  mafs,  ufelefs  and  unproduAive,  until  it 
is  broken  into  fmaller  particles,  and  receives  a  conventional  value  in 
.the  wants  and.  competitions  of  individuals  ?  And  land,  the  mod  im- 
iportant  property  of  all,  is  not  beneficial  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
but  its  improvement.  That  improvement  was  never  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  large  territory  by  any  other  principle,  than  proprietor- 
Ihip ;  nor  was  ever  perfected  fince  the  world  began,  but  by  rendering 
that  proprietorfhip  hereditary.  For  we  improve  with  reluAance  what 
we  hold  in  uncertainty;  or  what  our  fuccefTors  muft  hold  at  the  plea- 
furc  of  another.  But  we  grudge  no  exertions  when  our  property  is 
fecure,  both  to  enjoy  and  to  difpofe  of.  Under  that  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  our  labours  become  a  fource  of  delight  and  increafing 
reward.’ 

TheMiflertatlon  is  accompanied  with  an  appendix,  containing 
authentic  documents,  to  which  Mr.  Roufe  refers  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  fubjeft. 


Art.  XVII.  A  yourney  through  Spain  in  the  Tears  1786  and  1787; 
With  particular  Attention  to  the  Agriculture^  ManufaSfureSy  Com^ 
merce^  Population^  Taxes^  and  Revenue^  of  that  Country ;  and 
Remarks  •  in  pajjing  through  a  Part  of  France.  By  fofeph 
Townfend,  A.  M.  ReSior  of  Pewfej^  Ivilt's^  and  late  of  Clare^ 
,  HalL^  Cambridge.  8vo.  3V0IS.  15s.  boards.  Dilly.  London, 
J791.  - 

[  Concluded,  j 

The  modes  of  private  life  in  the  capital  of  Spain  do  not 
feem  now  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  ftifFnefs  of  the  cere¬ 
monial.  In  the  frequency  of  convivial  and  focial  meetings'  there 
appears  to  be  as  much  intercourfe,  and  upon  as  eafy  a  footing, 
as  in  the  other  polifhed  countries  of  Europe.  But  the  univerfal 
depravity  of  married  women  forms  a  moft  horrible  picture ;  and 
we  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  overcharged.  Our  author  repre- 
fents  the  matrons  of  Spain  as  infringing  the  marriage  vows  by 
almoft  univerfal  confent.  No  fooner  is  a  lady  married  ‘  than 
‘  (he  is  teafed  by  numerous  competitors,  till  ihc  is  fixed  in  her 
‘  choice.’  The  conditions  and  confequences  of  this  choice  are 
xec4ginted  at  great  length :  their  amount  is,  that  the  Cortejo 
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enjoys  all  the  advantages  and  comforts,  and  the  hulband  all  the 
inconveniences  that  are  attached  by  nature  to  the  intercourfc 
between  the  fexes.  The  preferiptive  rights  of  a  cortejo  in¬ 
volve  nothing  Icfs  than  abfolute  dominion  over  the  minds  and 
actions  of  his  inamorata.  .The  Spanifli  ladies,  we  are  told, 

*  Are  miferable  when  their  cortejo  is  out  of  light.  He  mu  ft  Be 
ptifcfent  every  moment  in  the  day,  whether  in  private  or  public,  in 
health  or  ficknefs,  and  mull  be  every  where  invited  to  attend  them. 
There  have  been  recent  examples  of  women,  even  of  high  falhion, 
who  have  Ihut  thcmfelves  up  for  months,  during  the  abfence  of  their 
cortejos  ;  and  this,  not  merely  from  difguft,  but  to  avoid  giving  them 
offence.  If  the  lady  is  at  heme,  he  is  at  her  fide  ;  when  Ihe  walks 
out,  Ihe  leans  upon  his  arm  ;  when  (he  takes  her  feat  at  an  affembly, 
an  empty  chair  is  always  .left  for  him ;  and  if  (he  joins  in  the  country 
dances,  it  is  with  him.  As  every  lady  dances  two  minuets  at  a  ball, 
the  firft  is  with  her  cortejo,  the  fecond  with  a  ftranger;  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  if  (he  has  any  vivacity,  Ihe  makes  it  vifible,  and  if  (he  can  move 
with  grace,  it  then  appears ;  but  with  the  latter  (he  evidently  (hews, 
not  indifference,  but  difguft ;  and  feems  to  look  upon  her  partner  with 
difdain.’ 

•  *  * 

The  author  imputes  this  fhocking  depravation  of  morals  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  principal  Cortejos  in  the  great 
cities  are  the  canons  of  the  cathedrals ;  but  where  the  military 
refide,  they  take  their  choice,  and  leave  the  refufe  to  the  church. 
In  the  villages  the  monks  are  the  corrupters  of  female  fidelity, 
and  even  in  the  cities  ‘  they  fet  up  their  pretenfions.* 

We  do  not  a  moment  queftion  the  operation  of  this  caufe; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  whole  effeft.  The  great  de- 
bafing  caufes  of  the  human  mind  are  defpotifm  and  fuperftition. 
By  narrowing  on  every  fide  the  fphere  of  human  thought  and 
action,  they  force  men  to  have  recourfe  to  vicious  or  frivolous 
amufements.  In  a  free  country  a  thoufand  modes  of  *  exertion 
arc  open  to  induftry  and  ingenuity,  which  would  be  of  inefti- 
mable  value  if  they  only  preferved  men  from  immoral  praftices 
'by  finding  them  employment.’  Under  a  defpotic  government, 
want  of  occupation  forces  men  into  vice.  And  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  we  may  fafely  predidl  that  the  deliverance  of  France  will 
add  View  dignity  and  value  to.  the  national  charafter;  and  the 
fyftem  of  manners  will  be  totally  changed :  hitherto  no  career 
was  open  to  the  human  powers  but  to  improve  the  fcience  of 
dellroying  time  by  trifles  that  amufe,  while  they  keep  the  facul¬ 
ties  in  a  (late  of  cbildilhnefs,  or  elfe  by  arts  that  inflame  the 
pafiions  while  they  corrupt  the  morals.  When  will  the  fun  of 
freedom  enlighten  and  purify  a  country  fo  favoured  by  Nature 
that  It  exceeds ‘France,  and  may  contend  with  Italy,  for  fertility 
of  foil  and  happinefs  of  climate ! 
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*  The  chance,  the  bell  chance  arifing  from  embarraflcd 
finances,  feems  to  be  rather  diminllhing  j  for,  according  to  our 
author,  the  revenue,  but  a  few  years  back,  was  unequal  to  the 
expences,  but  now  exceeds  them  by  a  confiderable  balance. 
The  particular  account  of  the  taxes  and  population  of  Spain, 
which  occurs  under  the  article  Madrid,  will  amply  repay  the 
reader’s  perufal.  It  conUfts  of  an  alphabetical  lift  of  all  the 
taxes  and  fources  of  revenue  of  the  Spanifh  government,  toge¬ 
ther  with  obfervations  on  their  public  credit  and  banks.  It  is 
illufttated  with  feveral  diftinft  tables.  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  taxes  are  laid  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  it  exhibits  every  form  of  vexation  and  op- 
preffion  ;  and  no  more  humane  wilh  can  be  formed  than  that  fo 
noble  a  country,  and  fo  refpedlable^a  nation,  may  be  delivered 
from  fuch  aggravated  and  fubdivided  tyranny,  by  the  evil  oper¬ 
ation  of  which,  the  gifts  of  Nature  have  been  beftowed,  in  great 
meafure,  in  vain.  For  we  find  that,  upon  computation,  the 
population  does  not  exceed  67  perfons  to  a  fquare  mile,  whereas 
France  has  157,  and  Holland  272. 

Whence  have  arifen  the  miferies  that  have  thus  powerfully 
reftrained  the  ftrongeft  inftinft  of  the  human  fpecies  ?  The  au¬ 
thor  endeavours  to  afeertain  the  caufes  in  a  long  difquifition. 
But  here  again  we  mifs  the  generalifing  myid.  He  might  have 
very  much  fimplified  his  inquiry  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  aflert 
that  all  the  caufes  he  affigns,  in  as  far  as  they  are  true,  are  only 
particular  modes  in  which  thofe  two  great  and  general  evils, 
which, we  have  mentioned  above,  exert  their  pernicious  effeils. 
He  enumerates  no  lefs  than  eighteen  caufes  of  the  depopulation 
of  Spain.  Of  a  few  of  thefe  we  deny  the  operation,  and  the 
others  we  refer  to  thefe  two  heads,  inordinate  power  over  men’s 
minds  and  hands,  .fuperftition  and  defpotifm.  The  two  firft  of 
his  caufes  we  rejedly  viz.  the  plague  in  1347,  and  fome  fubfe- 
quent  peftilential  diforders  ;  and,  zdly,  the  civil  wars  with  which 
^e  country  was  harafled  from  714  to  1492.  The  void  occa- 
fioned  by  thefe  difafters  is  eafily  and  foon  fupplied.  What  traces 
remain  in  England  of  the  devaftations  occafioned  by  our  civil 
wars,  and  by  our  plagues  ?  Neither  do  we  admit  the  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  and  Jews  as  circumftances  which  have  any  con¬ 
fiderable  (hare  in  producing  this  dire  effe£l.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that,  after  the  laft  of  thefe  events  in  1613,  ^tid  religious  li¬ 
berty  had  been  eftabliftied  on  as  firm  a  footing  as  they  are  now 
in  North-America.  What  ftiould  have  prevented  Spain  from 
peopling  as  faft  as  that  country,  till  they  had  got  near  the  term 
of  fttlnefs.  If  it  had  proceeded  at  a  much  flower  pace,  almoft 
two  centuries  would  have  more  than  replaced  the  lofs.  It  is  not 
therefore  becaufe  suits  of  power  of  fo  horrid  a  defeription  took 
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place  at  a  period  fo  far  remote,  but  becaufe  the  iron  rod  has  been 
ever  fince  grafped,  and  no  refpitc  has  been  afforded  to  the  people. 
The  king  (with  his  powers),  the  ariftocracy,  the  monopolies, 
the  immunities,  the  taxes,  the  monks,  the  bifhops  with  their  in¬ 
ordinate  appointments,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Inquifition  !  Thefc 
are  the  caufes  that  have  counteradled  the  defigns  of  Providence ; 
that,  more  efpccially  in  Spain,  have  thinned  the  numbers,  and 
poifoned  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Before  our  traveller  quits  Madrid  he  gives  us  chara£ters  of 
the  mbft  confpicuous  perfons  about  .court.  Thefe  characters,  in 
our  opinion,  are  not  drawn  up  with  that  fagacity  which  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  interior  of  a  man.  Might  not,  for  inltahce,  the 
following  portrait  have  been  more  concifely  drawn  thus,  ^  He 

*  is  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man?* 

•  The  reigning  monarch,  Charles  III.  has  never  been  confidered 
as  a  man  of  more  than  common  abilities ;  but  all  who  know  him  ad¬ 
mire  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  i  and  indeed  it  is  impoflible  to  look  at 
him  without  reading  dillindtly  the  charadlers  of  benevolence  and 
truth.  As  a  man  of  principle,  he  elteems  it  his  firft  duty  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  the  nation  over  which  he  reigns ;  and  if  at  any  time 

•  his  condu<^  hath  been  inconiillent  with  his  principles  ;  if  be  hath  con- 
tradlcd  unnatural  alliances,  without  either  the  plea  of  necelTity  or 
profpeCt  of  advantage  ;  if,  in  defence  of  a  relation,  he  hath  haftily 
engaged  in  a  war,  it  hath  been  always  from  goodnefs  of  heart,  and 
fr'^m  the  influence  of  gratitude,  that  he  hath  erred.  In  choofing  his 
rniniflers  he  confults  only  the  good  of  his  people;  and  it  muft  be  con- 
felled,  that  commonly  he  is  well  direAed  in  his  choice.* 

Count  Florida  Blanca  is  a  name  well  known,  from  late  tranf? 
a£tions,  to  our  readers.  You,  Mr.  Townfend,  who  have  dined 
and  talked  with  him,  and  obferved  his  operations,  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  to  fay  of  this  minifter : 

‘  His  prefent  minifter.  Count  Florida  Blanca,  is  a  man  of  lingular 
abilities,  of  upright  intentions,  and  of  indefatigable  induftry.  His 
lather  was  Eferivano  Epi/copal  in  Murcia.  He  himfelf,  early  in  life, 
was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  Benevente,  as  advocate  to  the  Duke  of 
Arcos,  under  whofe  patronage  he  became  fifcal,  or  one  of  the  judges 
of  Caftille.  In  this  employ  he  made  himfelf  confpicuous,  by  fecond- 
ing  the  views  of  Count  d*  Aranda  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
by  quieting  the  tumults  which,  upon  that  occafton,  the  Bifhop  of 
.Cuenca,  a  prelate  exceedingly  attached  to  thofe  intriguing  fathers, 
had  excited.  After  their  expulfion,  he  was  fent'  as  ambaftador  to 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  obtaining  the  fanftion 
of  the  Pope  to  meafures  which,  in  the  event,  have  proved  moft  fatal 
to  the  papal  power.  From  Rome  he  was  called  by  his  fovereign  to 
dired  his  councils,  whilft  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  who  had  been 
minifter,  was  ordered  to  replace  him  at  the  holy  fee ;  and  Count 
d*  Aranda,  who,  as  prefident  of  Caftille,  and  governor  of  the  council, 
had  been  omnipotent,  was  fent  ambalTador  to  Pans. 
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•  I'hc  new  mlnifler  was  not  unmindful  of  his  friends:  upon  all  oc- 
cafioni  he  has  (hewn  a  marked  attention  to  the  houfe  of  Benevente»  ^ 
and  has  proved  that  he  retains  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
tcAion  he  received  at  his  firft  entrance  into  life. 

V  Whilil  at  Cuenca,  he  had  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Lcrcna,  one  of  ihofe  favourites  of  fortune  who,  without  natural  pro- 
tenfions,  with  little  exertion,  and  lefs  merit,  are  raifed  to  the  higheft 
ftations,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  that  wealth  can 

Quales  ex  humili  magna  ad  faftigla  rerum 
Excollit,  quoties  voiuit  fortunajocari.—— Juvenal.. 

I 

*  Don  Pedro  de  Lerena,  Ton  to  a  miferable  publican  at  Valdemoro, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  blackfmith,  who  lived  oppolite  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  hoiife.  In  a  lucky  hour  he  married  a  rich  widow  of  Cuenca, 
and,  by  the  intereft  of  her  family,  became  fome  little  official  in 
that  city.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  under  his  roof 
Monino,  now  Count  Florida  Blanca,  and  to  fecure  a  place  in  his  good 
opinion.  When  the  Count  took  the  reins  of  government,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  friend,  but  embraced  the  earlieft  opportunity  of 
fcrvlnghim.  Under  fuch  a  powerful  patron,  Lerena  became  agent 
to  the  army  in  Minorca,  and,  after  the  capture  of  that  ifland,  went 
with  the  Duke  of  Crillon  to  Gibraltar  in  the  fame  capacity,  and,  at' 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  became  intendant  of  Andalufia,  and 
affidant  of  Seville.  Whilll  he  continued  in  that  employment,  he 
procured,  after  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  certificates  of  his  good  con¬ 
duct  from  all  kinds  of  bodies,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical,  and 
bom  individuals  of  eminence,  all  which,  l^ing  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
fpedion  of  the  king,  procured  him,  on  the  death  of  Don  Miguel  de 
Mufquiz,  the'  appointment  to  the  high  and  important  offices  of  the 
finance  of  war.’ 

The  reft  are  ufliered  in  with  the  like  undiftinguifhing  pralfc. 
To  the  Galvez,  Valdez,  Izquerdo,  &c,  we  may  apply 

Fortem  Gyan  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

It  may  be  interefting  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  thofe  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  hiftory  of  America  of  which  Dr.  Robertfon  boafts 
with  fo  much  confidence,  are  confidered  in  Spain  as  gf  little  va¬ 
lue.  We  have  authority  ftill  more  refpedlable  than  that-  of  our 
author  for  this  piece  of  information. 

From  Madrid  the  order  of  the  work  condufts  us  by  the  Sierra 
Morena  to  Seville.  An  attempt  to  plant  and  people  that  defert 
was  made  by  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  Don  Pablo  d%  Olavide,  the 
Mrell-known  victim  of  the  nioft  odioiis  of  all  tribunals.  He 
feems  to  have  failed  from  forcing  his  fcheme  with  too  great 
precipitation.  Emigrants  are  fometimes  expelled  from  their  na¬ 
tive  country  by  religious  perfecution,  and  fometimes  by  op- 
preffionj  but  not  unfrequently  alfo  they  arc  the  refufe  of 
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fociety,  the  vicious  and  the  idle.  Of  this  defcription  feems  to 
have  been  the  majority  of  thofe  with  whom  Olavide  peopled  his 
colony ;  and  a  change  of  climate  did  not  improve  their  morals  or/ 
habits.  In  the  account  of  Seville,  befides  a  defcription  of 
churches,  convents,  and  pictures,  we  meet  with  information  as 
to  the  manufadlure  of  tobacco,  the  fwarms  of  beggars  called  into 
a  miferable  exiftence  by  church  charity,  &c.  but  the  moft  inte- 
refting  paflage  relates  to  tlie  inquifition.  The  narrative  excites 
contempt  and  horror ;  it  is  too  long  for  quotation  \  but  the  con* 
eluding  refic(ftion  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  liberality  of  the 
clergyman  who  ii^akes  it,  that  we  cannot  forbear  laying  it  before 
the  readers  of  our  journal : 

*  Others  have  given  the  hiftory  of  this  execrable  tribunal,  both  as 
to  its  origin  and  progrefs,  together  with  the  form  of  its  proceedings,  i 
and  cruel  treatment  of  its  prifoners.  Upon  thefe  particulars  I  fhall 
be  filent ;  but  1  mult  obferve,  that  the  original  inquifition,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Spiritual  Court,' Hill  exiits  in  England,  where, 
as  in  Spain,  the  poor  fuffer  moft  by  the  abufc  of  its  authority.  The 
ferpent  with  us  appears  to  have  loft  its  venom  ;  it  is  torpid,  but  not 
dead  ;  and  (hould,  at  any  future  period,  our  government  be  changed, 
it  may  revive,  and  be  as  deftruftive  to  our  children  as  it  has  already 
been  to  our  progenitors.' 

• 

Among  the  particulars  afforded  to  the  author’s  obfervation 
by  the  great  port  of  Cadiz,  of  which  the  account  fills  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fecond  volume,  the  very  formidable  navy  of 
Spain  will  perhaps  moft  forcibly  feize  the  attention  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  reader.  It  appears  to  be  not  far  inferior  to  our  own  in 
number  of  fhips  and  force ;  and  the  materials  of  Spanifli  fhips 
are  known  to  be  excellent,  and  thei^r  conftruflion  firm.  The 
expence  of  (hip  building  is  not  fo  enormous  that  we  fhould  won^ 
der  at  any  great  ftate*  equipping  a  formidable  fleet  when  their 
whole  refources  are  confecrated  to  this  obje£l.  But  the  policy 
pf  fuch  a  meafure  may  vycll  be  queftioned.  The  country  feems 
to  have  much  more  urgent  occafion  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  than  the  means  of  making  war.  Moreover  a  maritime 
power  does  not  confift  merely  in  timber,  and  rigging,  and  guns. 
Human  hands  are  requlfite  to  put  them  in  motion ;  and  we 
doubt  much  if  Spain  will  be  able  to  find  a  body  of  failors  capable 
of  manning  fo  vaft  an  armament.  Under  her  prefent  govern¬ 
ment,  that  country  can  never  attain  permanent  profperity.  And 
whenever  the  period  of  metamorphofis  arrives  (as  ^rive  it  niuft), 
it  will  be  attended  with  a  crifis  of  weaknefs. 

Mr.  Townfend  recommends  a  tranflation  of  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  South  America  by  Don  Ulloa,.  Should  fuch  a  projeft 
be  undertaken,  the  notes  of  Schneider  in  Dieze’s  verfion  fhould  v 
be  adtjed.  The  venerable  navigator  has  fallen  into  a  conflderable 
■  oj.  '  number 
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number  of  errors ;  and  they  are  well  corrcfted  by  the  more  re¬ 
gularly  bred  German  naturalift.  The  original  work  is  entitled, 
Noticias  Americanas,  1773. 

The  public  inftitutions  •  of  Cadiz  employ  many  of  Mr. 
Townfend’s  remarks ;  and  on  tliis  head  he  is  always  full  and 
judicious.  \ 

The  third  volume  opens  inaufpicioufly  with  fome  reafonings 
on  the  fubject  of  evaporation,  the  alternation  of  fea  and  land 
breezes.  Fhey  are  introduced  in  a  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Ma¬ 
laga  ;  and  in  fo  diligent  an  author  we  are  furprifed  to  find  fo 
many  miftakes  brought  together  within  the  compafs  of  a  few 
paces.  Mr.  Watt  found  water  to  be  expanded  1600,  and  not 
16^000  times,  by  converfion  into  fteam.  In  order  to  afeertain 
die  eladic  force  of  fpontaneous  vapour  Mr.  Townfend  took  a 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  cemented  it  into  the  neck  of  a 
phial  half  full  of  water,  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
was  immerfed.  On  expofing  the  apparatus  to  the  fun,  he 
found  that  the  water  rofe  24  inches  up  the  tube ;  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  he  attributes  to  the  elafticity  of  the  fpontaneous  va¬ 
pour  ;  whereas  it  was  evidently  owing  to  the  rarefaftion  of  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  phial.  ‘  Whilft,^  fays  he,  ‘  even 
‘  the  thinneft  cloud  was  palling  before  the  fun,  the  water  funk 
‘  in  the  tube  with  great  rapidity,  rifing  again  flowly  after  the 
•  gleam  returned.’  Had  the  apparatus  been  immerfed  in  warm, 
water,  the  fame  efFedt  would  have  followed.  If  the  elafticity 
of  the  vapour  has  any,  it  is  but  a  very  inconfiderable  lhare  in 
forcing  the  water  up  the  tube. 

Malaga  itfelf  prefents  a  pifture  rather  more  difgufting  than 
Ae  generality  of  Spanifti  cities.  Filthy  and  narrow  ftreets, 
monks  in  fwarms,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  encouragements  for 
beggars,  aflaflinations,  and  impunity  of  the  alfaffins,  are  among 
its  more  remarkable  nuifances.”  In  the  laft  fixteen  months  they 
reckoned  feventy  murders,  for  which  not  a  Angle  criminal  had 
been  brought  to  juttice;  and  in  one*  year  our  author  was  cre¬ 
dibly  informed  that  1 20  perfons  fell  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
one  hofpital  3000  perfons  died  the  year  before  the  author’s  ar¬ 
rival  ;  the  population  is  faid  to  be  41,592,  and  there  are  nine 
hofpitals. 

In  deferibing  the  difficult  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  this  mountainous  diftridl  the  author  bears  a  ftrong  tef- 
timony  to  the  induftry  of  the  Spanifh  peafantry.  ‘  The  pea- 
‘  fants  of  no  country  upon  earth,’  he  afllires  us,  ^  are  more 
‘  patient  of  heat,  of  hunger,  and  of  thirft,  or  capable  of  greater 
‘  exertions,  than  this  very  people,  who  have  been  accufed  of 
‘  indolence.’  A  defeription  of  a  farm  in  the  environs  of  Ma- 
1^)  with  m^ny  pertinent  remarks  relative  to  rural  economy, 
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occupy  die  remainder  of  this  and  a  great  part  of  the  following 
fedion,  in  which  we  are  conducted  from  Malaga  to  Granada, 
The  following  ingenious  fpeculation  will  amufe  our  readers : 

*  From  a  comparifon  of  all  the  ploughs  to  be  found  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  provinces  of  Spain,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  firft  idea  of 
this  now  complicated  implement  originated  in  the  ofe  of  a  crooked 
ftick,  pufhed  forwards  by  a  man,  to  form  a  furrow  in  loofe 
When  afterwards  he  called  for  the  help  of  oxen,  it  became  neceflary 
to  contrive  a  beam,  in  order  to  regulate  the  line  of  draft,  according 
to  the  (lifFnefs  or  loofeneis  of  the  foil,  and  the  depth  to  which  he 
wUhed  to  move  the  earth.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  needful  that  the 
beam  Ihould  be  of  Aifficient  length  to  reach  the  yoke,  that  there  he 
might  have  his  point  of  fupport  to  be  elevated  or  deprefTed,  as  occa- 
fion  might  require.  In  procefs  of  time  he  found  it  convenient  to 
have  two  pins,  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  direftion  on  the  {hare  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  thus  to  form  a  wider 
farrow  than  the  (bare  alone  could  trace,’ 

In  deferibing  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Moorifh  court  we 
are  forry  to  find  our  liberal  traveller  attempting  a  j unification  of 
one  of  the  moft  barbarous  meafures  that  has  ever  difgraced  the 
intolerance  of  Chriftians ;  we  mean  the  expulfion  of  die  Moors, 
He,  indeed,  is  equitable  enough  to  blame  the  mode  in  which 
this  aft  of  crying  injuft  ice  was  perpetrated.  The  human  ima¬ 
gination  is  unable  to  figure  to  itfelf  all  the  horrors  of  that  dif- 
trefsful  feene,  when  near  a  million  of  the  moft  peaceful  and  in- 
duftrious  fubjefts  of  Spain,  were  forced  to  quit  their  country 
within  fixty  days.  And  why  ?  becaufe  they  would  not  embrace 
a  religion  which  perfecution  had  rendered  juftly  odious  to  them. 

*  Their  adherence  to  the  impoftor  Maliomet  could  not  by  any 
^  means  be  weakened  in  the  leaft,  much  lefs  could  it  be  dif- 

*  folved.*  Let  us  recolleft  that  the  means  employed  were  ex- 
aftly  calculated  to  bind  them  more  firmly  to  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  ‘  Nothing  then  remained,’  concludes  our  author 
with  equal  humanity  and  policy,  ‘  but  to  get  rid  of  them  with 

*  as  little  injury  as  polTiblc  to  their  perfons  and  property.* 
Thefe  wretches  ftill  adhere  to  their  herefy  in  fpite  of  all  our  re- 
monftrances.  We  muft  therefore  burn  their  bodies  for  the 
lake  of  their  precious  fouls.  Thus  argues  the  inquifition;  and 
we,  for  our  parts,  find  more  charity  and  confiftency  in  this  rea- 
Ibning  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Townfend.  Nor  have  we  any 
doubt  that  every  humane  reader  will  find  an  ample  vindication 
of  thefe  defencelcfs  viftims  of  religious  hatred  in  the  very  nar¬ 
rative  of  their  opprefTors.  Their  correfpondence  wi^  the 
Moors  of  Africa  feems  evidently  a  malicious  fiftion.  A  people 
flourifhing  in  the  arts  of  innocent  and  ufeful  labour  do  not  in¬ 
voke  the  horrors  of  war.  If  any  individuals  thought  of  having 
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ifcourfe  to  fuch  a  meafure,  we  muft  confider  this  as  the  cflFed 
of  defpair  raifed  by  Spanifh  perfccution. 

We  cannot  flop  to  difcnungle  all  the  confufion  of  the  che¬ 
mical  cliflertation  on  chalk,  gypfum,  and  nitre,  beginning  at 
p.  87  I  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  cafe  of  acids  forming  a 
conftituent  part  of  hard,  compact  rocks,  going  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  perfeftly  different  from  that  of  nitrous 
and  marine  falts,  formed  on  the  (urface  of  loofe  foil,  or  in  places 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere.  And  we  will  venture  to  obferve^ 
that  no  fuch  law  as  gypfum  being  found  in  place  of  chalk  ‘  ia 
*  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fun,*  obtains  generally  in  na-* 
tur^  whatever  countenance  a  comparifon  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain  may,  at  firft  view,  give  to  fuch  a  fuppofition*  It  does 
not  hold  in  France  itfelf. 

From  Granada  our  author  proceeds  to  Carthagena;  of  whidi 
fca-port,  its  dockyard,  fifiieries,  manufacElures,  efpecially  that 
of  barilla,  his  account  is  valuable  and  inftrudtive. 

Among  a  variety  of  ingenious' political  remarks  we  find  the 
following  piece  of  intelligence,  which  we  quote,  as  it  fo  nearly 
concerns  ourfclves : 


*  This  abfurd  praftice  of  employing  convidls  in  the  public  fervicc 
is  no  longer  confined  to  Spain.  We  have  adopted  it  in  our  more  en- 
j  lightened  ifland,  as  may  be  feen  at  Portfinouth,  where  thci  mailer^ 
general  of  the  ordnance  finds  employment  for  two  or  three  hundred- 
criminals,  who  are  better  fed  than  the  mod  fober,  honeft,  and  labo¬ 
rious  of  our  peafants.  Their  daily  allowance  amounts  to  more  tha« 
eighteen  ounces  of  bread,  with  nearly  a  pound  of  butcher’s  meat,  aa 
ounce  of  cheefe,  a  quart  of  foup,  nearly  a  quart  of  beer,  and  plenty 
of  potatoes.  Thus  fed,  with  good  clothes,  a  comfortable  lodging, 
and  light  work,  is  not  their  condition  to  be  envied  by  the  induflrious 
poor?  Yet  fuch,  _ to  the_.nationj^is  the  expence,  that  the  charge 
for  each  individual  is  more  than  fufiicient  to  maintain  a  family.* 

The  remaining  places  which  our  traveller  vifited  are  Mur¬ 
cia,  Alicant,  and  Valencia,  whence  he  returned  to  Barcelona 
through  Mprveldro,  Benicarlo,  Tortofa,  and  Tarrogona.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  refidence  in  thefe  cities,  and  his  paflkge  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  treats  feveral  important  points  of  political  economy 
and  natural  hiftory  in  the  fame  accurate  and  judicious  manner 
as  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  work.  Annexed  to  this  volume 
we  find  three  plates  reprefenting  various  ploughs,  of  which  the ' 
deferiptions  are  fcattered  over  different  parts  of  the  journal. 
An  index  clofes  this,  as  well  as  each  of  the  preceding  volumes ; 
and  we  could  have  wiflicd  to  have  found  them  much  fuller. 
But  in  modern  works  no  part  is  executed  with  To  much 
negligence,  •  ’ 
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The  traveller  takes  leave  of  this  interefting  country  by  exJ 
preiSng  an  high  fenfe  of  the  excellence  of  the  charadter  of  itj 
inhabitants.  They  are  very  kindly  difpofed  towards  the  Engli^ 
nation ;  and,  we  are  told,  defire  with  much  ardour  that  a  ma- 
trin[K>nial  connexion  (hould  take  place  between  the  Infant  Don 
Antonio  and  one  of  our  princefTes ;  and  to'this  union  he  thinks 
the  diflferent  modes  of  religion  ought  to  form  no  obftacle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  author  has  gathered,  from  a  wide 
field,  a  plentiful  harveft  of  obfervations.  He  has  approved 
himfetf  an  excellent  obferver  of  commonjife ;  the  arts  that  in- 
tcreft  the  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  the  civil  and 
ccclefiaftical  inftitutions  that  ftamp  the  charadler  of  nations,  he 
hdS  well  appreciated.  His  remarks  defeend  to  objedts  not  phen 
noticed,  becaufe  not  underftood  by  travellers,  though  they  arc 
of  an  importance  far  exceeding  architedlure,  antiquities,  the 
fine  arts,  and  whatever  merely  polifhes  and  adorns  a  people. 

In  his  philofophical,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  obferva- 
tions  we  do  not  think  him  equally  happy  or  equally  interefting. 
In  placing  M.  de  Luc  at  the  head  of  modern  writers  on  the 
philofophy  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  differ  totally  from  him; 
nor  do  we  entertain  the  fame  high  expedlations  from  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  which*  he  announces  from  another  quarter.  Never- 
thelefs  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  pleafure  and  inftrudlion  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  afforded  us ;  Und  we  are  of  opinion  that 
if  other  travellers  were  equally  afliduous  and  intelligent,  we 
fliould  foon  be  able  to  eftimate,  with  great  exadknefs,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  race  under  different  governments,  and  to 
afeertain  the  portion  of  happinefs  or  mifery  produced  by  each 
individual  law  or  ufage.  Another  benefit  of  no  mean  import¬ 
ance  to  be  derived  from  travellers,  who,  like  this  author,  furvey 
common  life  with  an  eye  of  enlightened  obfervation,  is,  the 
diffufion  of  thofe  fmall  improvements  which  expedite  the  daily 
t^ftr  of  menial  duty,  or  remove  fome  inconvenience  out  of  the 
round  which  every  man  conftantly  treads.  Some  fuch  contriv¬ 
ance  of  humble  ufefulnefs  every  nation  may  learn  from  every 
other,*'  becaufe  their  feveral  inventive  powers  have  been  turned 
towards  different  objefts,  according  as  their  climate  and  fituation 
rendered  fome  particular  nuifance  more  qffenfive,  or  called  with 
greater  urgency  for  fome  particular  gratification. 
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.Kt-'T.  XVIII.  Le  Friftmnier  ^Etat ;  fl«,  TabUau  Hi/i«riqut  tie  la 
Captivite  deJ.C.G,  It  Prevot  de  Beaumonly  duraut  vingi  deux 
jins  deux  Alois.  Etrit  par  iui-mtme. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  State  Prifoner ;  cr,  Hijlorical  PiSiure  of  tb$ 
Imprifonment  of°J.  C.  G.  le  Prevot  de  Btuumoni^  during  Twenty- 
two  Year's  and  Two  Aloaths.  Written  by  himfelf.  8vo.  pp.  184, 
Paris,  179I* 

Though  the  adventures  of  Baron  Trenck  and  Mafers  de 
la  Tude  were  more  marvellous  than  thofe  of  M,  le  Prevot 
de  Beaumont,  their  fufferings  were  not  more  extraordinary. 
M.  le  Prevot  was  fecretary  to  the  French  clergy,  and  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  defpotifm  by  his  intention  to  denounce  to  the 
parliament  of  Rouen  what  he  calls  a  paSf  of  famirtey  concerted 
between  the  comptrollers-general  of  finances,  the  minifters, 
their  firft  clerks,  the  lieutenants  of  the  police,  the  intendants  of 
provinces,  and  the  governors  of  the  ftate  prifons,  with  whom 
were  aflbciated  a  great  part  of  the  high  court  of  parliament  of 
Paris.  This  paft,  if  we  may  believe  M.  le  Prevot,  exifted' 
from  the  year  1727^  and  was  renewed  every  twelve  years,  being 
virtually  a  leafe  by  which  the  kingdom  of  France  was  let  to  the 
above  aflbciation,  whofe  objeft  was  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
‘  cftablifliing  methodically  a  fcarcity  and  dearth  of  corn  at  all 
*  times,  and,  in  the  years  when  the  crop  was  but  moderate,  a 
‘  famine  throughout  the  whole  kingdom— r every  year  they 
*  amafled  in  the  provincial  magazines,  caftles,  and  forts,  and , 
‘  in  the  granaries  of  the  royal  domains,  all  the  grain  bought 
‘  ftanding  or  threfhed  out,  being  the  greateft  quantity  it  was 
‘  poflible  to  conceal ;  and  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  when  this 
*  monopoly  had  occafioned  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  an  increafe  in 
‘  its  value,  they  fold  it  out  in  fmall  quantities,  at  the  higheft 
‘  price  they  could  obtain.^  ’  .  »• 

It  feems  to  require  a  great  ftretch  of  faith  to  believe  that^fo 
many  perfons  of  rank  and  confequence  could  engage  In  fo.ne- 
farious  a  fcheme,  and  that  an  undertaking  of  fuch  magnitude, 
which  neceffarily  required  fo  many  agents,  conld  remain  undif-. 
covered  for  a  long  feries  of  years.  The  only  way  by  which  it 
could  be  in  fome  degree  mafked  )vas,  the  pretence  of  the  annual 
provifion  of  corn  made  on  the  king^s  account  for  public  pur- 
pofes.  What,  however,  gives  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  truth  to 
M.  le  Prevot’s  aflertions  is,  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
focicty  of  friends  of  the  conftitution  at  Paris,  who  are  devifing 
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'  means  to  relieve  him  in  his  prefent  neceflitous  circumflancej 
and  who  have  appoiiUed  commiflioners  to  fearch  in  all  the  public 
archives  for  any  papers  that  may  ferve  to  authenticate  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  fo  infernal  and  extraordinary,  a  combination.  That 
our  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  for  themfelves,  we 
will  fubmit  to  them  the  author’s  own  recital  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  the  difeovery  that  became  the  fource  of  fuch 
poignant  fuiFerings  to  himfelf. 

‘  In  the  month  of  July,  1768,  M.  Rinville,  native  of  Picardr, 
and  firft  clerk  of  Roufleau,  receiver  of  the  domains  and  forefts 
of  the  county  of  Orleans,  having  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
in  order  to  confult  rrte  about  feveral  of  his  concerns,  faid  to  me 
on  my  arrival,  ^  I  beg  of  you,  while  I  haften  dinner,  to  read 
this  paper  I  have  juft  brought  from  my  office,  and  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  it  on  my  return.’  I  read  the  paper,  confifting 
of  twenty  articles,  with  the  greateft  aftoniflunent.  For  two 
out  of  three  private  matters  that  he  fpoke  to  me  of,  1  drew  up 
memorials  that  were  completely  fucceisful.  The  other  required 
time  and  confideratlon.  j 

‘  As  to  the  paper  figned  Laverdy^  which  Rinville  did  not  un- 
derftand,  I  alked  him,  before  I  gave  him  an  anfwer,  whether 
'  Roufleau  did  not  keep  up  a  daily  correfpondence,  if  he  did  not 
keep  regifters;  if  he  (Rinville)  could  not  procure  me  a  fight  of 
one  of  them;  and  whether  die  could  not  permit  me  to  take  a 
copy  of  the  twenty  articles  of  the  paper,  that  I  might  place  my 
refledfions  in  the  margin,  which  would  give  him  ample  inform¬ 
ation  of  all  he  was  defirous  of  knowing*  ^  Yes,’  faid  he  j  ^  come 
to-morrow  to  my  office.’ 

*  Inftead  of  one  copy,  I  took  five,  and  Rinville  made  a  fixth 
from  one  of  mine,  containing  my  obfervations,  which  opened 
his  eyes.  Another  time  he  took  me  with  him  .to  ^e  houfes  of 
the  three  other  oftenfible* holders  of  the  leafe,  as  well  as  to  tk 
Hotel  du  Pleix,  Rue  de  la  Juffienne,  where  the  great  corn- 
office  was  cftablifhed :  he  affifted  me  in  collecting  all  the  docu- 
ments  and  proofs  I  defired ;  and  when  I  had  completely  drawn 
up  my  denundationy  I  fent  it,  not  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  members  being  aflbeiates  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  to  that  of  Rouen,  which,  as  well  as  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble,  had  lately  made  fpirited  remonftrances  concerning 
the  monopoly  of  corn  to  Ivouis  XV.  At  this  time  I  was  fick, 
as  well  as  Rinville.  We  were  both  defirous  of  carrying  our- 
fi^lves  the  denunciation ;  and  lucky  would  it  have  been  for  us 
had  we  done  fo.:  but  whp  is  prudent  at  all  times  ?  My  packet 
was  voluminous,  and  Rinville  propofed  to  me  to  have  it  counter 
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^c  of  the’ offices  of  Boutin,  intendant  of  the  fihances,  whom 
VC  did  not  fufped  of  being  concerned  in  the  combination.* 
Boutin*s  lirft  .clerk  opened  the  packet,  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  difcovery,  Rinvillc,  and  the  haplefs  hero  of  this  work, 
vcre  fent  to  the  Baftille.  There  he  was  tolerably  treated,  as  was 
cuftomary  ^ith  thofe  who  had  a  chance  of  being  fet  at  liberty, 
and  of  telling  their  ftory  to  the  world;  but  when  the  iron- 
hearted  minitters  of  defpptifm  had  decided  that  a  prifoner’s 
fulFerings  (hould  only  end  with  his  life,  or,  in  their  own  words, 
that  be  ftiould  be  forgotten^  the  torments  he  endured,  and  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  him,  knew  no  bounds  or  alleviation. 
As  foon  as  this  determination  had  been  taken  in  regard  to 
•  M.  le  Prevot,  he  was  fent  to  Vincennes.  Seven  years  and  an 
half  of  the  fifteen  he  paffed  there  he  was  confined  in  a  loath- 
fome  dungeon,  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  with  his  hands  and 
feet  in  fetters ;  and,  during  one  whole  term  of  eighteen  months, 
his  nourifhment  confifted  'of  no  more  than  two  ounces  of  breads 
and  a  glafs  of  water,  per  day.  When  we  add  to  this  the  want 
of  air,  fire,  light,  and  apparel,  the  ftench  of  a  damp  dungeon, 
the  corrofion  of  care,  and  the  curfe  of  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  thefe  fufferings  were  to  endj,  it  feems  almoft  a  miracle 
that  be  could  have  furvived.  One  circumftance,  that  cannot 
be  read  or  related  without  horror,  fufficiently  proves  the  mifery 
of  his  fituation :  he  did  not  even  dare  to  complain  that  the  rats 
ftole  a  part  of  his  fcanty  provifions,  for  fear  he  Ihould  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  fmall  fupply  of  air  he  received  by  a  hole  they  bad 
made  under  his  door. 


At  the  expiration  of  his  fifteen  years  imprifonment  at  Vin  • 
cennes,  and  at  a  time  when  his  fituation  w;as  fomewhat  bettered, 
die  bafe  agents  of  the  police  came  to  remove  him  to  Charenton  ; 
but  M.  le  Prevot,  fearing  his  deftination  might  be  Mount  St. 

'  Michel,  or  Pierre- en-Cize7~and  unwilling  to  leave  fome  papers 
he  confidered  as  precious  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  blood-hounds, 
refufed  to  let  them  in,  withftood  their  aflaults,  and  beat  them 
off  three  times  in  one  day  with  a  Ihower  of  bricks  and  rub- 
bifh.  They  tried  a  fourth  attack,  ‘  and  this  day,*'  fays  he, 
^  Surbois  came  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  banditti  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  preceded  by  a 
maftiff  of  enormous  fize  :  he  announced  his  coining  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  buftle,  ftorming  and  ranting  like  one  pofleffed  to  encou¬ 
rage  his  rafcally  attendants.  As  foon  as  my  door  was  opened, 
they  examined  the  breaftwork  I  had  thrown  up  for  my  defence, 
confifting  of  a  dry  wall,  built  with  the  materials  of  my  ftoye 
and  bricks,  and  of  the  head  of  my  bed,  which  overlooked  the 
wall.  The  window  was  fccured  by  two  enormous  grates,  and 
a  blind  of  planks  without.  The  attack  could  therefore  only  be 
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.  made  at  die  door.  But  faid  they,  before  we  (hould  be  able  to 
make  a  breach,  he  would  kill  us.  We  muff  try  what  the  dog 
will  do ;  it  is  better  he  fhould  be  killed  than  we.  They  called 
the  dog,  and  fet  him  on ;  but  the  more  they  encouraged  him  to 
leap  over  the  wall,  the  lefs  he  felt  inclined  to  do  fo  ;  finding  a 
fhower  of  bricks  fall  upon  him,  he  made  a  hafty  efcape,  but 
not  without  receiving  a  fplinter  upon  his  muzzle.  Surbois 
called  him  back  in  vain ;  more  wife  than  his  mafter,  he  refufed 
,  to  obey.^— M.  Ic  Prevot’s  aflailants  were  therefore  obliged  to 
grant  him  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  articles  of  which, 
.  however,  they  violated. 

If  any  thing  can  equal  the  turning  a  maftiff  dog  againft  a 
.  prifoner,  it  is  the  leaving  that  prifoner  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  any  fuftenance  whatever,  as  was  the  cafe  after 
his  firft  fuccefsful  defence.  In  feveral  other  inffances  it  is 
evident  he  only  owed  the  prefervation  of  his  exiftence  to  the 
avarice  of  hts  gaoler,  who  was  unwilling  to  lofe  the  allowance 
of  3600  livres  annually  paid  him  by  the  government  on  the 
prifoner’s  account. 

The  indignation  the  fufFcrer  naturally  feels  while  relating 
fuch  unworthy  treatment,  gives  an  excefs  of  vehemence,  and 
fome  obfeurity,  confufion  and  verbofity,  to  his  ftyle,  and  leads 
him  into  digreffions  and  declamation  not  altogether  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  Sixteen  pages  are  filled  with  the  definition  of  the  word 
conjuration  ( confpiracy),  and  fome  inffances  of  kings  and  mi- 
nifters  having  confpired  againff  the  intereff  of  the  people.  This, 
however  fuperfluous,  is  not  ill-timed;  the  crimes  of  princes 
being  at  prefent  a  very  popular  topic  in  France:  nor  can  we 
help  confidering  publications  of  the.  nature  of  the  one  before  us 
as  beneficial  to  the  world.  The  fufferings  of  the  vidlims  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  are  leflbns  that  teach  the  mafs  .of  mankind  not  to 
leave  their  fate  to  the  arbitrary  diferetion  of  others.  To  the 
man  accuttomed  to  refle<ffion-  they  are  unneceflary :  he  well 
knows  that  fuch  is  the  perverfity  of  human  nature,  that  few  will 
fail  to  profecute  their  private  advantage,  per  fas  et  nefas^  at  the 
cxpence  of  ail  that  ffand  in  their  way,  when  they  can  do  it  with 
impunity. 
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MIS^CELL  A  NEOUS. 
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Art.  19.  7 he  Capacity  of  Negroes  for  Religious  and  Moral  In fro*ve^ 

ment  confidered ;  nxjith  curfcry  Hints  to  Proprietors  and  to  Go  vernment 
for  the  immediate  Mel  oration  of  the  Condition  of  Slanjes  in  the  Sugar 
Colonies f  tffr.  By  Richard  Nijbet^  of  the  ijland  of  Nevis.  Svo*. 
pp.  207.  3s.  boards.  Phillips.  London,  1789. 

The  author  of  this  treatlfe  has  been  led  to  the  confidention  of 
the  capacity  of  negroes,  from  a  rooted  opinion,  among  fomc 
Wcft-India  planters,  againft  their  talents  for  receiving  inftrudlion*. 
He  combats  the  opinions  of  thofe  men  by  a  variety  of  forcib-e  argu- 
kichts,  and  by  what,  on  a  fubjedt  of  this  kind,  is  of  yet  greater  au¬ 
thority,  a  number  of  inftances,  evincing  the  docility  and  intelledual 
capacity  of  the  negroes.  But  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  a 
fid  concerning  which  no  man  of  obfervation  can  now  entertain  any 
doubt. 

This  humane  and  fenfible  gentleman,  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Africans,  has  applied  himfelf  towards  communicating 
to  them  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  with  a  zeal  which 
reflefts  honour  on  his  benevolence,  and  a  fimpllcity  of  obfervation 
admirably  calculated  for  the  indrudlion  of  undifciplined  minds.  As 
a  fpecimen,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  his  firil  difeourfe,  which 
is  On  Belief  m  God. 

f  1  have  called  you  here  together  this  Chrlftmas-day,  becaufe,  after 
giving  you  what  little  1  can  afford  to  give,  I  think  it  a  very  proper 
time  to  teach  you  what  will  be  of  much  more  ufe  to  you,  if  you  mind 
what  I  fay  to  you.  By  this  I  mean  that  1  am  going  to  tell  you  what' 
is  good  for  yourfclves  to  do,  that  you  may  bp  happy  in  your  way  of 
life,  as  (laves,  and  look  up  to  God  Almighty  to  blefs  you,  and  lead 
you  to  happinefs  alfo  in  the  next  world,  which  he  will  certainly  do,  if 
you  try  to  behave  as  you'ought  to  do  in  this.  .  i 

'  But  moft  of  you  negroes  think  very  little  about  God  5  and*indeed^ 
fo  long  as  nobody  takes  the  pains  to  let  you  know  any  thing  about 
him,  you  are  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  for  the  bad  things  you  do! 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  this  matter  :  and  as  I  believe  that 
God  will  look  to  me,  as  your  mafter,  to  try  to  make  you  good,  to 
fear  him,  and  to  love  him,  I  will  therefore  let  you  know  of  him, 
and  of  what  is  right,  all  that  I  know  myfelf.  If,  after  this,  there 
are  any  of  you  who  will  yet  continue  in  your  bad  ways,  I  have  done 
my  duty ;  and  God  will  no  longer  look  to  me  concerning  you.  I  rnulf 
then  puni(h  and  correA  you  lor  your  badnefs ;  and,  what  is  much 
worfe  and  dreadful  to  be  thought  of,  God  Almighty  will  alfo  punifh 

•  INC.  RBV.  V0L;XVII.  JUNE  179!.  '  G  g  you 
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you  for  it,  both  in  this  world  and  when  you  go  into  another#  whidi 
you  muft  do  alter  you  die. 

‘  But  perhaps  you  may  fay,  ‘  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  a 
God?*  To  this  I  anfwcr,  that  if  you  think  of  it,  you  will  know  It 
for  the  fame  rcafon  that  I  do.  When  I  look  about  me,  and  fee  fo 
much  land  and  fca,-  fo  many  men  and  women,  horfes,  cattle,  fowls, 
birds,  ffh,  and  every  thing  that  we  can  want;  when  I  fee  the  fun 
rife. in  the  morning,  and,  after  warming  and  giving  light  to  one  part 
of  the  world  in  the  day,  go  round  every  night  to  do  the  fame  to  the 
other;  when,  after  that,  1  fee  all  the  fiars  come  out,  and  the  moon, 
when  her  turn  cemes  round,  to  give  us  as  much  light  as  we  want  in 
the  night : — 1  know  that  all  thefc  things  could  not  come  of  themfelves, 
and  do  what  we  fee  them  do  every  day  and  every  night ;  and  there¬ 
fore  1  know  that  they  are  made,  and  kept  in  order,  and  direfled  to 
move  as  they  do,  by  f.me  great  Being  who  had  power  to  make  them; 
and  has  equal  power  to  order  them  as  he  pleafes. 

*  It  is  this  great  Being  whom  we  call  God.  It  is  He  who  hat 
made#  and  who  orders  all  things.  From  what  he  has  done,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  able  to  do  every  thing,  and  to  look  into  every  thing 
under  him  ;  and  that  he  docs  look  into  every  thing,  even  into  your 
hearts  and  mine,  to  fee  if  we  are  doing  bad  or  good.  We  believe 
him  to  be  all  gi;odnefs  in  himftif,  becaufe  of  the  goodnefs  of  every 
thing  which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  happinefs  which  he  makes  us 

•  all  leel  when  we  do  good;  and  as  he  is  all  goodnefs  in  himfelf,  fo 
he  loves  nothing  but  goodnefs  in  others ;  and  as  he  knows  every 
thing  that  we  do,  even  what  we  think  upon  when  we  are  Ihut  up  in 
our  chambers  in  the  darkell  night,  fo  he  will  ufe  us  according  as  wc 

•  defer  VC.  If  we  do  good,  he  will  find  a  way  to  do  good  to  us  by 
fomc  means  cr  other ;  either  by  giving  us  what  good  things  we  may 
want,  cr  by  making  us  happy  and  pleafed  in  ourfelves  :  and  befides 
that,  if  w'e  live  in  fuch  a  manner  as  pleafes  him,  doing  as  much  good 
as  we  can  fo  long  as  we  live,  and  wait  with  patience  till  it  (hall  pleafe 
him  that  we  (hculd  die  ;  after  our  deaths  he  will  carry  us  to  a  better 
tvcrld  than  this  is,  where. he  will  make  us  happy  for  ever.  •  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  bad,  and  will  not  leave  oiF  our  badnefs  and  be¬ 
come  good,  he  will  always  find  fome  way  or  other  to  punl(h  us  in  this 
life,  by  making  us  uneafy  in  ourfelves,  and  by  making  every  thing 
•tliat  is  bad  to  happen  to  us ;  and,  after  our  deaths,  he  will  puni& 
us  dill  worfe  for  our  wickednefs.  , 

*  .I'his  is  what  we  ought  to  believe  of  God,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
of  you  think  well  of  it,  and,  from  what  1  have  now  told  you,  that 
you  will  kneel  down  at  your  bed-lides  every  night  when  you  go  to 
bed,  and  every  morning  when  you  get  up,  and  pray  to  God  to  blefs 
you,  and  to  make  you  good,  and  to  wa(h  all  badnefs  away  from  your 
hearts. 

*  I  hope  you  will  make  a  proper  ufe  of  what  I  have  now  faid  to 
you,  and  at  another  time  1  will  tell  you  more.  1  have  only  one  thing 
further  to  fay  to  you  at  prefent.  This  is  Chriftmas  time ;  why  it  i* 
called  fo,  I  mean  (^th  God’s  blefilng)  to  tell  you  fomc  other  time. 
All  I  will  now  fay  about  it  is  this,  that  as  1  dare  fay  you  all  wiOi  to 

be 
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be  merry  and  happy,  I  wifh'to  fee  you  fo,  and  will  do  every  thing  t 
can  to  make  you  fo.  But  I  wifh  to  fee  you  behave  in  fuch  a  manned 
as  that  you  may  be  merry  and  happy  without  doing  any  harm  to  your- 
felves  or  any  body  elfe.  Therefore  remember,  not  to  cat  or  drink 
more  than  will  do  you  good,  as  that  will  only  make  you  fick,  and  un* 
cafy  to  yourfelves ;  and  by  all  means  to  take  care  to  keep  from 
drunkennefs,  as  that  will  not  only  make  you  fick,  but  will  alfo  lead 
you  into  quarrels  and  difputes,  which  will  oblige  me  to  punilhyou, 
.which  I  (hall  at  all  times  be  ferry  for,  but  particularly  at  this  time/ 
This  important  fubjeft,  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  is  continued 
in  the  faine  manner  in  the.fecond  difeourfe.  The  whole  number  of 
difeourfes  is  nineteen;  which  are  plain,  praflical,  and  ingenious; 
uniting  the  pureft  fentiments  with  the  founded  precepts  of  virtue. 


Art.  20.  StriS^ures  vn  the  Slave  Trade ^  and  their  Manner  of  Treats 
ment  in  the  H' eft- India  Iftands*  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  William, 
Pittt  By  a  Gentleman* refiding  more  than  Tweenty  Yean  in  Ja. 

maica*  8vo.  pp.  40.  is.  Richardfon.  London,  1790. 

The  intention  of  this  author  is  anfwered,  for  the  prefent,  by  the 
late  decifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  fubjeft.  But,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  motion  may  yet  be  revived,  we  hope  the  VVeft-India 
planters  will  improve  the  interval  with  fuch  humanity,  as  to  alleviate 
the  efFedts  which  it  was  the  objedt  of  that  meritorious  gentleman  en« 
tirely  to  preclude. 


Art.  21.  Remarks  on  the  Jdverti/ement  of  the  Committee  for  the  Abo» 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade^  inferted  in  the  Public  Papers.  Small  8vo. 
^  2S.  6d.  Egertons.  London,  1791. 

.  Though  there  are  more  attempts  at  wit  in  this  little  publication 
Aan  appears  to  us  confident  with  the  importance  and  gravity  of  the 
lubjedlj  yet  it  is  but  judice  to  admit  the  whole  is  written  with  much 
candour  and  fair  argument.  The  advertifement  alluded  to  is  tran- 
feribed  at  full  length,  and  every  paragraph  undergoes  a  jud  and  clear 
examination.  As  we  have  often  gone  over  this  fubjedl,  we  trud  with 
impartiality  on  both  fides,  we  ihall  take  no  notice  of  the  farcafms 
with  which  fonie  of  our  fellow-labourers  are  treated.  The  author 
blends,  with  his  obfervations  on  the  fociety,  fome,  which,  though 
tiot  immediately  cohnedled  with  the  flave  trade,  are  happily  enough 
introduced,  i Among  thefe,  the  mod  important  are,  the  redridlions 
relative  to  the  intercourfe  between  America  and  the  iflands,  and  the 
large  duties  irapofed  on  fugar  fince  the  American  war.  Thefe,  joined 
to  tne  confideration  of  hurricanes  in  fome  of  the  iflands,  an  exhauded 
foil  in  many;  and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  others,  (hould  make  us  at 
lead  tender  of  any  thing  that  might  prevent  their  recovering  from  fo 
many  difficulties.  But  as  truth  will,  in  fpite  of  every  difficulty,  make 
its  way,  we  trud  parliament  will  judge  with  that  impartiality  which 
the  body  of  evidence  before  them  gives  us  a  right  to  cxpcdl. 
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Art.  22,  '  Libirty  cr  Death ;  a  Trail :  by  -which  is  ntindicaUi  the  oh* 
'vious  PradicabAity  of  trading  to  the  Coafs  of  Guinea  for  its  natural 
ProduBs  in  Lieu  of  the  Starve  Trade*  By  John  Lowe^  Junior,  of 
Munchefer*  410.  2s.  6d.  Mancheftcr,  1789. 

The  author  of  this  tradl  endeavours  to  prove  the  utility  of  a  more 
extenfive  trade  with  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  from  authenticated  docu¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  ftrongeli  rcafon  for  thinking  that  his  propofal 
,  would  be  attended  with  great  public  advantage ;  and  as  the  fubjeft 
is  at  prefent  under  the  confideratioa  of  parliament,  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  f>on  be  determined. 

Art.  23.  An  Elcgf,  occafioned  by  the  RejeBion  of  Mr,Willerforce^s 
Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Sla<ve  Trade*  Printed  for 
the  Author, and  fold  by  Hughes  and  V\'al(h  .4to.  is.  London,'  1791. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  when  the  principles  of  humanity  and  thofe  of 
national  policy  are  at  variance.  I  he  firft  clearly  decides  in  favour 
of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Have  trade ;  the  latter,  however,  as  clearly 
points  out  the  difadvantages  that  would  refult  to  this  commercial 
country  were  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  to  be  adopted.  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  liberal  motion,  therefore,  for  an  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion  of  the  negroes  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
But  there  is  one  circumftance  attending  this  bufinefs  which  deferves 
notice.  In  favour  of  the  motion  the  leaders  in  adminift ration,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  oppofition,  dilHnguiihed  themfelves  by  long  and  animated 
fpeeches.  Wherefore  then  was  the  motion  loft  ?  Can  it  be  fufpeded 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  ferious  ?  ^  There  are  more  things  in  heavea 

and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philofophy.’-- 
The  performance  before  us  appears  to  be  an  effufion  from  the 
heart,  and  will  excite  in  the  reader  correfpondent  feelings.  The 
author  exclaims, 

•  The  awful  hour  of 'anxious  hope  is  o^er. 

And  all  the  fond  delufive  profpefts  flee ; 

My  glowing  fancy  now  (hall  paint  no  more 
Virtue  reftor’d,  and  fun-burnt  Afrj^  free.* 

\Vc  heartily  condole  with  the  writer  upon. the  event  he  deplores, 
and  fincerely  wi(h  it  could  have  been  otherwife. 

Art.  2^.  An  Impartial  Rtview  of  the  Life  and  Writings^  public  and 
prinjate  CbaraPter,  of  the  late  John  H'ejley  ;  interfperjed  nuith  a  Va- 
riety  of  curious  and  entertaini^  Anecdotes^  To  which  will  be  added, 
a  Copy  of  his  lajl  Hill  and  Tejlament ;  with  Striilures  and  Remarks. 
In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Written  by  his  Nephew,  John  Annejley  Colet, 
8vo.  pp- 37*  IS.  Symondi!.  London,  1791. 

Mr.  CoJet  thinks  it  right,  in  conformity  to  the  cuftom  of  fomc 
eminent  biographers,  to  fay  a  little  of  himfelf ;  on  which  ^account 
we  arc  informed  of  his  relationfhip  to  Mr.  W^efley,  of  his  fchool  edu¬ 
cation,  his  title  to  be  confidered  as  a  methodift,  though  free  from 
prejudices;  having,  at  different  periods,  embraced  all  other  religions. 
Either,  however,  his  materials  arc  fcanty,  or  we  muft  wait  for  them 
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in  a  fuccccding  number.  In  the  mean  while  the  reader  may  meet 
with  fomc  (hort  account  of  Mr.  Weflcy^s  birth,  his  education  and  en¬ 
dowments,  and  of  the  books  he  publilhed.'  It  is  not  our  wi(h  to  under¬ 
value  this  venerable  charafler ;  but  as  a  man  may  be  a  good  Chrilllan 
without  being  a  good  poet,  philoibpher,  or  politician,  we  cannot  help 
wifliing  the  prefs  had  teemed  feldomer  with  the  heavy  productions  of 
•  the  Foundery. 

In  the  fuccccding  part  we  truft  we  (hall  hear  lefs  of  the  author,*  and 
more  of  his  fubjed.  As  fome  apology,  however,  for  his  numerous 
Latin  quotations  (one  of  which  occurs  twice  in  eight  pages),  it  may 
perhaps  be’ pleaded,  that,  having  fo  few  materials,  he  was  obliged 
to  fearch  every  where  for  matter  in  order  to  make  up  a  book. 

The  following  lines  of  Wefley’s,  quoted  by  the  author  from  Dr. 
Johnfon’s  Englift  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  reads  to  us 
much  too  gloomy  for  the  lyric  mufe : 

Beneath  a  fleeping  infant  lies. 

To  earth  whofc  alhes  lent, 

More  glorious  (hall  hereafter  rife. 

Though  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangers  trump  (hall. blow, 

^  And  fouls  to  bodies  join. 

What  crowds  will  wi(h  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  (hort  as  thine ! 

The  firft  verfe  is  an  attempt  at  a  pun,  or  clfe  at  obfeuringa  thing  in¬ 
telligible  enough  of  itfelf  j  the  fecond  joins  a  poetical  allufion  with  a 
philofophical  propofition,  and  concludes  with  teaching  us  to  be  afraid 
of  living  or  dying.  Quere  :  Is  this  likely  to  impreft  us  with  livelier 
gratitude  to  our  Creator,  or  Wronger  incentives  toaClive  benevolence, 
than  the  old  fong,  ^ 

Let  us  live  all  the  dajs  of  our.  lives  ? 

See  Dr.  Doddridge^s  elegant  tranflatlon  of  Dum  •vi^vimus  *vt<vamus. 

Art.  25.  General  Regulations  for  InfpeSion  and  Control  of  all  the  Pri* 
fans ;  together  nuith  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Bye-Lanxjs  for  the  Gorersf  * 
ment  of  the  Goal  and  Penitentiary  Houfes  for  the  County  of  Gloucefer, 
tTf.  4to.  pp.47*  2s.  6d.  CadelL  Londpn,  1790. 

The  regulations  detailed  in* this  pamphlet  arc  numerous,  arid  judi- 
cioudy  deviled.  They  are  made  public,  no  doubt,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  counties,  which  may  think  proper  to  follow  the  example.  The 
police  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter  muft  derive  great  advantage  from 
fo  much  attention  in  the  magiftrates ;  who,  in  thc^  formation  of 
ihefc  rules,  have  acquitted  themfclves  with  equal  judgment  and 
humanity. 
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Art.*  26.  Chefs.  Vol,  II.  ,  8vo.  55.  Robbibns.  London,  1789. 

ThU  volume,  like  the  former,  contains  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
game  of  chefs.  To  ordinary  readers  they  may  not  afford  much  en- 
tertatnment ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  regarded  with 
a  degree  bf  partiality  by  the  lovers  of  that  celebrated  game. 

Art.  27.  The  Mine  %  a  Dramatfc  Poem.  Second  Edition.  To  which 
are  added y  Two  Hijloric  Odes.  By  John  Sargent ^  Efq.  1 2 mo. 
pp.  1 20.  3s.  fewed.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  an  incident  which  occurred  fome  years 
ago  in  Germany.  A  nobleman  of  great  rank  at  Vienna  had  been 
.condemned  to  the  mines ;  and  his  wife,  a  lady  of  high  extradlion, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  took  the  defperate  refolution 
of  (haring  his  fate.  They  were  at  length  relieved  from  their  horrible 
fituation  by  a  pardon  procured  from  the  late  emprefs.  The  poem  is 
written  in  a  drain  moderately  elevated  and  pathetic  5  but  the  verfifi- 
cation  is  often  deficient  in  harmony.  The  two  annexed  odes,  one 
entitled,  The  Vifioh  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  other^,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  are  compofed  in  the  fame  ftjdc  of  mediocrity* 

Art.  28.  The  Peerage  DireBory  \  containing  the  Mottos  of  the  Pern 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^  aljihabetically  arranged 9  at^  their  Sup- 
ferters  deferibedt  in  order  to  ajjift  in  pointing  out  the  Arms  (blazoned 
on  a  Carriage  or  otherwife)  oj  any  individual  Nobleman,  To  'which 
art  annexed^  the  Dates  cf  their  Births^  the  Titles  by  which  their  eldeji 
Sons  are  dijiinguijhed  by  Courtefy^  and alfo  their  Family  Names, 
with  an  index,  i2mo.  is.  Clarke.  London,  1790. 

:  The  title-page  fufficiently  expreffes  what  may  be  expefted  from  this 
little  publication. 

Art.  29.  A  CorreB  Lift  of  the  late  and frefent  Parliament ;  or.  The 
Member^ s  and  EleBor^ s  ufeful  Companion  :  containing  an  Alphabetical 
,Lift  cf  the  Boroughs  of  Gre^t-Bxitain,the  Right  ofEleBion,  and  N urn- 
‘  her  of  Voters.  Alfo,  a  correB  Lift  of  the  Irijh  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
the  new  eleBed,  Sfotch  Peers.  i2mo.  is.  6d^  Stockdale.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. V  1  ,  . 

After  this  circumftantial  title-page  it  would  be  unnecelTary  to  enter 
into  any  analylis  of  the  performance  before  us.- 

•  *  .  k 

Art.  30.  A  Letter  addreffed  to  the  Heritors,  or  Landed  Proprietors  cf 
Scotland,  holding  their  Lands  of  SubfeB  Superiors,  or  mediately  of  the 
Crown.  8vo.  pp.  37#  is.od.  Edinburgh,  P.  Hill;  Murray, 
Londop,  i79>. 

This  letter  relates  to  an  abufe,  (aid  to  have.,  been  totally  unknown 
before  the  Union,  but  become,  fince  that  period,  extremely  prevalent 
in  Scotland ;  it  is  that  of  nominal  freeholders,  who  are  collufively  in- 
veded  with  fiftitious  titles,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  eleftions 
of  reprefenutives  for  the  (hires.  To  fuch  an  enormous  degree  is  this 
fliamcful  fraud  pradlifed,  that  in  feveral  counties  the  nominal  free¬ 
holders  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  real.  Thus,  in  the  (hire  of 

Air, 
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Aif»  the  real  freeholders  arc  cighty^fix,  the  nominal  an  hundred  and 
nineteen.  In  that  of  Aberdeen,  the  former  amount  to  eighty-iwo, 
the  latter  to  ninety-fix.  In  the  (hire  of  Berwick,  the  real  arc  fixiy- 
fix,‘the  nominal  eighty-feven.  In  Lancrklhirc  the  former  are  fifty- 
five,  the  latter  fixty-nine.  In  Renfrewftiirc,  the  legal  voters  are 
tkirty-two,  the  illegal  eighty-two.  In  Elginihire  the  real  are  twenty- 
three,  the  fifikious  fifty-three.  In  the  fliire  of  Invernefs  the  propor¬ 
tion  is,  twenty  of  the  former  to  eighty-three  of  the  latter.  In  BirnfF- 
Ihire  the  real  arc  twenty,  the  nominal  an  hundred  and  three.  In  the 
(hire  of  Dumbarton,  the  proportion  is,  fifteen  to  fifty. one;  in  that 
of  Caithnefs,  ten  to  eleven.  In  the  (hire  of  Kinrofs,  the  qualified 
are  nine,  the  pretended  feventeen.  In  that  of  Sutherland,  the  for¬ 
mer  are  eight,  the  latter  twenty-three.  In  the  (hire  of  Nairn,  the 
number  (lands  as  fix  to  fourteen;  in  that  of  Clackmannan,  as  five  to 
'  eleven  in  Bute,  as  three  to  nine  ;  and  in  Croniart)*,  as  three  to  fix. 
In  the  other  counties,  the  nominal  freeholders  are  inferior^  though, 
in  many,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  real ;  but  no  county  fo 
.  virtuous  as  not  to  contain  fome  of  the  fiditious  clafs. 

The  author  of  the  letter  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  country  for 
expoling  an  evil  which,  in  fad,  fubvei^ts  confiitutional  reprefentation 
in  parliament ;  and  he  is  ftill  farther  entitled  to  her  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  his  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  excite  among  his  compatriots 
an  effedual  oppofition  to  this  abulc.  To  the  honour  of  the  Hqufe  of 
Lords,  they  have  already  (hewn  a  determination  to  co-operate  in  ex- 
tirpating  a  pradice  deftrudive  not  only  qf  political  eftablilhment,  bat 
of  the  moft*  facred  obligations  of  morality.  4 

Art.  31.  Ohfir^atiops  on  tht  CoaUT^rade  in  tie  Port  of  Ne^vcaJIli 
uppn  Tyne,  woith  a  comparative  Pievj  of  the  T^  o  Sills  brought  into 
the  Hpiife  of  Commons  lajl  Sejpon  by  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  M  *l^ra  ve, 

By  John  ^tevenfon,  8 VO.  pp.  8o.  as.  Nicoli,  Junior.  Lon¬ 
don,  I 789*  t  • 

Thefe  obfervations  were  written  in  confequence  of  a  bill  Jitcly 
brought  into  parliament  in  favour  of  the  coal-fiiip  owners.  The  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjed;  and,  firom  the 
very  explicit  reprefentation  he  gives,  if.  is  fufiicicntly  evident  that 
there  are  great  abiifes  in  the  coal-trade.  For  wh^t  political  rcalon 
the  remedy  of  thofe  abufes  hai^  liitherto  been  delayed,  we  pre- 
fume  not  to  determine ;  but  the  prevention  of  them  certainly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  legiflaturc.  Rxclufive  of  the  exigencies  which 
are  fupplied  by  the  coal-tfadc,  it  is',  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
of  vail  importance  to  the  nation.  We  find  that  the  petitioners  for 
the  bill  abovemehtioned  employ  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  (hips ; 
that  their  capital  is  2,300,600/.  the  number  of  feamen  between  i ; 
and  16,000;  and  that  of  apprentices  between  2000  2300 

annually. 
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Art.  32.  The  Zubjlanct  of  the  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfiocwn  in 
tie  Houfe  of  Lords ^  on  the  \/^h  of  Dec*  I79^>  SuhjeSi  of  the 

Con<vention  wth  Spain^  •which  •was  Jigned  on  the  28/A  of  0£i*  1790, 
By  one prefent.  8vo.  pp.  23.  is.  iJcbrett.  London,  1791- 

The  political  knowledge  of  this  able  peer  and  llatefman  are  too 
well  known  to  leave  any  doubt  of  bis  abilities  in  fpeaking  on  this 
occafion ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  oration,  as  here  given,  is  a 
ftrong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  ,  The  principal  objed  is 
to  (hew  the  advantages  of  the  pacific  meafures  and  pacific  language 
held  out  to  different  courts  till  the  year  1783,  and  to  contrail  them 
with  that  menacing  tone,  and  that  irrafcibility,  which  have  charac- 
terifed  fucceeding  minillers.  His  lordfhip  concludes  with  (hewing 
that  every  right  of  which  we  are  now  in  poffelEon  was  long  ago  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Spain,  but  that  it  has  been  deemed  the  wileil  policy 
to  wave  the  exerclfe  of  it.  That,  by  a  contrary  condud,  we  have 
forfeited  the  regards  of  a  high-fpirited  nation,  without  gaining  any 
advantage  to  ourfelves.  That  our  former  experience  of  colonies 
(hould  teach  us  to  be  cautious  of  forming  new  ones  at  fo  immenfe  a 
dillance ;  and  that,  however  inconfidcrable  our  fetllement  may  be,  it 
mud,  during  peace,  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  jealoufy  and  difpute  with 
Spain,  and,  in  time  of  war,  a  means  of  dividing  our  naval  llrength, 
by  proteding  a  fpot  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the  Spaniih 
navy. 

Art.  33.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  to  a  Gentleman  in  Paris  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  8vo. 
pp  32.  6d.  Debrett.  *  London,  1791. 

The'defign'of  this  pamphlet  is  to  reduce  Mr.  Burke’s  arguments, 
if  fuch  they  can  be  called,  into  a  fmall  compafs.  The  redudion 
from  360  pages  to  30 — from  a  crown  to  fixpence — is  certainly  not 
inconfiderable ;  efpecially  when  impartiality  obliges  us  to  admit  that 
nothing  really  valuable  is  omitted ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
while  the  bufinefs  of  paring  was  about, ^the  book  might  have  been 
cut  much  clofer. 

I 

Art.  34.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Reflexions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke.  By  Monf.  Dupont y  with  Original  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  36.  is. 
I^brctt.  London,  1791. 

M.  Dupont  is  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  addrelTed 
his  celebrated  pamphlet.  The  anfwer  is  more  moderate  than  could 
be  expeded,  confidering  the  intemperate  (lyle  in  which  his  corre 
fpondent  wrote.  But,  lince  Mr.  Paine  has  written,  our  readers  will 
cxcufe  our  dwelling  long  on  any  other  anfwers* 
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Among  the  phenomena  that  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
political  hernifphere,  may  be  reckoned  the  revolution  ia 
Poland — a  revolution,  the  plan  of  which  was  formed  with  de¬ 
liberation,  executed  with  prudence,  and,  what  is  fmgular, 
brought  to  a  conclufion  without  bloodfhed.  By  this  event,  the 
conftitution  of  that  country  is  entirely  changed  5  and  the  crown, 
from  being  eledtive,  is  rendered  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
ElcSor  of  Saxony  The  prefent  Eledor,  Frederic  Augullus, 
has,  it  is  true,  no  male  children ;  but  his  daughter,  Maria  Au- 
gufta,  born  on  the  21ft  of  June,  1782,  has  been^  declared  In- 
tanta,  the  republic  referving  to  itfelf  the  right  of  chooling  her 

iconfort,  who  will  of  courfe  fucceed  to  the  throne. 

The  moft  important  articles  in  the 


•  Two  princes  of  that  family  have  already  fat  on  the  throne  of  Po¬ 
land.  Auguftus  II.  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  was  elefted  King  of  Poland 
in  1697,  in  oppofition  to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  He  concluded  a  per- 

Ectual  peace  with  the  Turks  the  fame  year;  and  by  negociatioa 
rought  back  to  the  crown  of  Poland  the  moft  important,  and  almoft 
impregnable,  fortification  of  Kaminiec.  In  ,1700  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Sweden, -in  which.Charles  XII.  proved  viftorlous ;  and  be. 
ing  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  Charles  eledled  Staniflaus,  a 
native  of  Poland,  of  the  houfe  of  Lekzinlky.  Though  this  princo 
was  oppofed  by  thofe  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  Auguftus,  he  wai 
acknowledged  as  lawful  king  by  another  party,  and  crowned  in  1705; 
but  the  Swedes  and  their  partifans  being  defeated  in  Poland,  he  was 
obliged  t©  quit,  and  give  place  to  Auguftus,  who  again  mounted  the 
throne  in  1709.  Auguftus  li.  dying  in  1733,  Staniflaus  was  once 
more  cledled ;  but  his  competitor,  the  fon  of  the  late  king,  being 
invited  by  an  oppofite  party,  and  fupported  by  Ruflia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Staniflaus  was  obliged  to  .take  refuge  in 
,  Dantzick,  which  was  befieged  by  the  RulGans;  and,  after  a  brave 
defence,  on  the  day  before  the  city  capitulated,  he  efcaped  with 
difficulty  to  Koningiberg  in  Pruffia,  where  he  continued  till  he  went 
to  his  fon-in-law  Louis  XV.  At  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1735,  he 
gave  up  the  throne  to  Auguftus  III.  foh  to  Auguftus  II.  Auguftus  111. 
died  in  4763. 
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arc  thofc  which  give  liberty  to  the  citizens,  a  clafs  of  people 
long  degraded  in  that  country,  and  which  admit  them  to  par. 
ticipate  in  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  other  ranks  of  fociety.  The 
principal  outlines  of  this  part  are  as  follows  : 

No  pcrfon  can  be  arrefted  but  when  legally  convicted  of  fomc 
offence ;  except  thofe  who  have  become  bankrupts  by  fraudulent 
means,  or  caught  in  the  commiflion  of  flagrant  crimes. 

Every  city,  in  which  there  is  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  (hall  choofe, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  before  the  fitting  of  an  ordinary  diet,  a 
plenipotentiary  or  deputy  from  among  the  inhabitants,  or  from 
among  thofe  of  any  other  city.  The  qualifications  for  this 
oflice  are,  that  the  perfon  muft  poflefs  her^itary  property  in  the 
city  ;•  be  fit'for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate ;  be  of  an  irreproachable 
charader,  free  from  the  ftigma  of  any  crime  j  and  have  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  exercifing  the  fundions  of  fome  municipal 
.employment.  Thefe  plenipotentiaries  or  deputies  (hall  repair 
to  the  city  in  which  the  diet  is  held,  on  the  day  when  it  is  opened, 
and  prefent  their  mandate  to  the  marfhal. 

Every  citizen,  in  future,  may  purchafe  lands,  and  hold  other 
pofleffions  as  real  tranfmiifiblc  property ;  enjoy  them  during  life, 
according  to  the  laws  \  and  at  his  death  leave  them  to  his  law¬ 
ful  heirs. 

Every  citizen  who  {hall  purchafe  a  whole  village,  or  fmall 
town,  ^e  taxes  of  which  produce  not  lefs  than  two  hundred 
florins,  (hall  be  ennobled  at  the  next  diet,  if  he  make  a  demand 
in  due  form  for  this  purpofe  by  the  marflial  of  the  diet, 
j  At  every  diet  thirty  individuals  of  the 'order  of  citizens,  who 
pofTcfs  property  in  cities,  {hall  be  ennobled ;  and  particular  rc- 
,gard  {hall  be  paid,  in  this  refpeft,  to  thofe  who  may  have  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves  in  the  army ;  in  civil  oflices,  in  eftablifhing 
manufadures,  or  extending  national  commerce. 

Every  citizen,  in  future,  may  rife  by  degrees  in  the  army, 
the  national  cavalry  excepted.  Thofe  who,  by  their  me¬ 
rit,  may  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  or  captain  of  a 
company,  {hall,  in  virtue  of  this  law,  be  ennobled,  together 
with  his  defeendants,  and  {hall  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  at¬ 
tached  to  nobility.  •  * 

The  right  of  fending  deputies  to  the  diet  being  granted  to 
fuch  cities  as  have  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  as  there  are  in  num¬ 
ber  twenty,  the  order  of  citizens  will,  by  thefe  new;  regulations, 
have  a  like  number  of  reprefentatives  in  the  diet.  With  regard 
to  the  peafants,  ho  fnqovatioris  Have  been  made,  except  that 
every  hereditary  lord  is  allowed  to  grant  freedom  t6  diofe  under 
his  jurifdil^on,  and  to  change  his  own  hereditary  towns  into 
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dec  towns  ;  but  thofe  places  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  free  towns  unlefs  their  lords,  in  granting  them  a 
diploma  of  freedom,  grant  them,  at  the  fame  time,  fomc  pro¬ 
perty.  By  a  conftitutional  article  enafted  afterwards,  the 
country  people  are  received  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and 
of  government;’  and  k  is  decreed,  that  all  agreements  between 
proprietors  and  their  peafants  (hall  be  reciprocally  binding. 

Poles  in  foreign  fervice  may  return  to  their  country;  and  all 
ftrangers  who  come  to  refide  in  it  (hall  be  acknowledged  free. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  POLISH  REVOLUTION. 

An  eleftive  government  muft  always  expofe  a  ftate  to  difeord 
and  confufion ;  to  the  deftrudtive  efFeCts  of  party  fpirit,  and  to 
the  fecret  intrigues,  as  well  as  open  attacks,  of  ambitious  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  hiftory  of  Poland  fufficiently  proves  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  and  the  Poles  themfelves  have  been  long  fen- 
fible  of  it.  By  fettling  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne,  they  will 
b«  freed  from  thofe  convulfions  by  which  their  devoted  country 
has  been  fo  often  agitated ;  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  proper 
and  ufeful  confequence  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  By 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  order  of  citizens,  a  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm  and  laudable  emulation  will  be  excited  in  that  body ;  for 
both  focial  and  political  virtue  muft  flourifli  in  every  country 
where  honours,  eafe,  and  emolument,  are  the  rewards '  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  good  conduct.  Agriculture  will  alfo  be  promoted  ; 
and  trade  and  commerce,  to  which  invidious  diftindtions  in  the 
ranks  of  fociety  are  always  prejudicial,  will  be  revived  and  ex¬ 
tended.  Poland,  by  its  fituation,  is  well  calculated  to  form  a 
powerful  barrier  againft  the  ambitious  views  of  Ruflia ;  and  as 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  now. freed  from  the  degrading 
trammels  impofed  upon  it  by  the  influence  of  that  court,  the  late 
■revolution  feems  likely  to  contribute  towards  an  end  greatly  to 
be  wiftied  for — ^the  prefervatlon  of  tranquillity  in  Europe.  The 
temptation  of  a  crown,  to  be  acquired  either  by  fecret  intrigue  or 
open  force,  will  no  longer  be  held  forth  to  the  ambitious  ;*  and 
the  Poles  will  have  the  pleafure  of  being  governed  by  princes 
born  and  educated  in  their  own  country,’  and  who,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  muft  be  better  acquainted  with  its  conftitution  and  laws^ 
as  well  as  with  the  genius,  temper,  and  difpofition  of  their  fub- 
jefts,  than  ftrangers  conneded  with  foreign  nations,  and  defti- 
tute  of  thefe  advantages.  Befides,  fovercigns  can  never  extend 
their  views  to  pofterity  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation,  when  they 
^kribw  that  their  children  will  have  no  real  intereft  in  them,  and 
•that,  whatever  pains  they  may  take  to  exalt  its  glory,  or  fecurc 
its  profperity,  no  benent-will  accrue  to  their  family.  The 
cafe  is  different  with  moriarchs  who  hope  to  be  reprefented 
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•by  a  fon,  a  brother,  or  a  near  relation.  While  they  are  exert, 
ing  themfelves'  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  kingdoms  over 
which  they  prefide,  they  are,  in  faft,  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  happinefs  of  their  fucceflbrs :  and  who  is  there  fo  infenfiblc 
to  the  voice  of  natural  afFedlion,  that  would  not  direft  his  at¬ 
tention  to  an  objeft  which,  next  to  the  mem  confcia  reSfi.^  can 
blunt  the  fting  cf  death,  give  confolation  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment  when  earthly  grandeur  muft  appear  infipid  to  the  languid 
eye  of  royalty;  and  when  the  idle  pageantry  of  courts,  with  all 
its  attractions,  cannot  excite  even  a  momentary  pleafure? 
Whilft  his  Polifh  majefty,  who,  in  a  great  meafure,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  late  revolution,  is  enjoying  the  heart-felt  fatisfac- 
tion  of  having  contributed  towards  a  change  which  feems  to 
‘promife  the  happieft  confequences, 

THE  KING  or  SWEDEN, 

•  tired  of  wars^  alarms,*  as  hinted  in  our  laft,  has  fet  out  for 
•.the  German  Spa,  after  eftabliftiing  a  regency,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  prince-royal*,  in  his  abfence.  Though  political 
motives  have,  by  fome,  been  afligned  for  this  journey,  there  is 
at  prefent  little  foundation  for  entertaining  any  idea  of  that 
•kind.  By  the  fatigues  and  hardftiip  which  his  Swedifti  majefty 
•underwent  during  his  late  campaigns  againit  Ruflia,  his  health 
has  fuffered  fo  much,  that  the  waters  of  the  Spa  are  thought 
neceflary,  in  order  to  re-eftablifti  it ;  and  it  is  merely  wiA  a 
view  of  accoinplifliing  this  end,  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
quit  Sweden  at  a  period  when  his  prefence  muft  have  been 
highly  neceflary,  had  he  thought  of  taking  an  aClive  part  in  the 
difpute  between  Great-Britain  and  Ruflia. 

‘The  decree  of  the  Imperial  commiflion  refpeCling 

THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE, 

who,  in  oppofition  to  the'  meafures  of  the  French  National 
,  Aflembly,  claim  the  right  of  treaties,  has  been  lately  taken  into 
confideration  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon ;  but  as  the  minifters  of 
each  member  of  the  empire  are  obliged  to  afk  inftruCfions  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  any  conclufion  on  the  propofed  points,  their 
difeuflions  arc  likely  to  be  farther  prolonged.  Meantime,  we 
are  a^ain  amufed,  in  fome  of  the  foreign  gazettes,  with  for- 
"midaWc  threats  of  • 

A  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 

# 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  we  are  told,  is  on  the  borders  of  Ger¬ 
many,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourfe  of  difappointed  priefts, 
ariftocratical  malcontents,  and  nobility  difaffeited  to*  the  new 

‘  •  _  f _ _ 

‘ '  •  He  is  only  twelve  years  of  age. 


conftitution. 
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conftitution.  The  German  princes^  who  conceive  themfelves 
to  be  injured  in  their  property  by  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Aflembly,  are  preparing  to  fupport  them;  the  Emperor  will 
fend  a  powerful  body  of  well-difciplined  troops  to  their  aid  ; 
England  is  engaged  to  employ  her  fleet  in  their  favour ;  and 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  their 
operations*  The  uniform  of  the 

PRINCE  OF  CONDE^S  ARMY 

has  been  even  defcribed  with  the  utmoft  minutenefs,  viz.  black, 
faced  with  yellow,  having  a  death’s-head,  furrounded  with  lau¬ 
rel,  embroidered  on  one  cuffy  and  on  the  other  a  fword,  w  ith  the 
motto,  ‘  conquer,  or.  die.*  The  friends  of  defpotifm,  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  are  in  high  fpirits  on  the  occalion  j  and 
the  greateft  expedtations  are  formed  from  the  exertions  of  this 
fable  body.  Whether  thefe  reports  be  founded  in  truth,  or 
fabricated,  we  know  not ;  but,  as  they  favour  much  of  poetical 
fi(3ion,  we  arc  inclined  to  confider  them  as  the  produftion  of 
an  imagination  equally  warm  with  Mr.  Burke’s. 

Louis  XVI.  has,  in  the  moft  public  and  unequivocal  manner, 
acknowledged  the  new  conftitution,  and  repeatedly  declared  his 
firm  intention  of  fupporting  it.  It  is  too  early  for  him  to  turn 
apoftate.  from  thefe  principles.  The  people  have  already  tafted 
the  fweets'  of  liberty  ;  and  as  they  are  far  from  being  diflatisfied 
with  their  new  rulers,  little  afliitance  is  to  be  expedled  from 
them.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  a  counter-revolution  is  chime¬ 
rical.  Some  of  the  difeontented  nobility,  and  fuch  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  whofe  hereditary  pride  is  hurt  by  the  thought  that 
all  mankind  are  equaly  with  a  few  others,  whofe  fervile  difpofi- 
tions  render  them  fitter  for  flaves  of  an  oriental  defpot*,  than 
citizens  of  a  free  ftate,  may  be  ignorant  enough  to  concert  fucb 
2  fcheme,  becaufe  M.  de  Calonne,  arid  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Burke, 
have  pafTed  fentence  on  the  operations  of  the  National  Aflembly  ^ 
but  their  efforts  feem  as  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs  as 
thofe  of  an  ancient  people,  who  attempted,  in  a  frenzy  of  folly, 
to  build  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  fhould  reach  to  heaven.  No 
human  inftitutions  can  be  framed  free  from’.imperfeftions ;  nor 
can  any  code  of  laws  be  formed  that  will  give  entire  fatisfadlion 

•  Thofe  who  approach  the  King  of  Siam,  when  on  his  throne,  are, 
it  is  faid,  obliged  to  creep  to>\ards  it  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  lie  flat,  with  their  faces  touching  the  floor. — What  a  degrade 
ing  fituation  for  a  being  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  following  line  of 
the  poet ;  * 

Os  homini  fublime  dedit  ccelumque  tueri. 

Vide  Voyage  de  Siam  par  7*achard ;  and  1^ elation  de  V Amhaffade 
de  A/.  U  Chevalier  de  Chaumont  a  la  Cour  du  Roy  de  Siam* 
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to  thofc  who  arc  the  objcAs  of  them.  The  new  conftitutioit 
in  France  is  far  from  being  faultlefs;  nor  do  its  moft  ftrenuous 
partifans  pretend  to  aflert  that  improvements  may  not  be  made; 
but  it  is  a  fabric  as  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  could  be  raifed  in  fo 
ihort  a  time,  efpecially ‘when  we  confider  every  circumftancc 
attending  it,  and  the  rubbifli  which  the  architefts  had  to  remove 
before  they  could  lay  a  proper  foundation.  A  celebrated  writer, 

THE  ABBE  RAVNAL, 

whofe  age  and  infirmities  muft  free  him  from  all  fufpicion  of 
finifter  views,  has,  it  is  true,  written  a  long  letter  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aflembly,  in  which,  after  paying  the  higheft  compliments 
to  their  intentions,  he  arraigns  their  precipitancy,  and  ac- 
cufes  them  of  having  proceeded  too  far.  ^  Religion  trod  under 

*  foot ;  civil  diffenfions  every  where  prevailing ;  fome  in  con- 

*  fternation,  others  hurried  on  by  madnefs  and  audacity;  a  go- 

*  vernment  enflaved  by  popular  tyranny;  the  fandfuary  of  the 
5  laws  befet  by  defperatc  men,  who  in  turns  wifh  to  dictate  or 

*  to  brave  them ;  officers  without  authority,  magiftrates  with- 

*  out  courage,  minifters  without  means ;  a  king,  the  beft  friend 
^  of  his  people,  plunged  in  forrow,  threatened,  ftripped  of  all 

*  authority;  and  the  executive  power  exifting  only  in  clubs, 

*  where  ignorant  and  brutal  men  have  the  impudence  to  decide 
^  on  all  political  queftions.  Such,*  fays  the  Abbe,  ‘  is  un- 

*  doubtediy  the  true  fituation  of  France.* 

Of  the  Abbess  good  wifhes  towards  the  caufe  of  liberty  and 
toleration  we  entertain  no  doubt.  The  tenor,  of  his  life  and  his 
writings  prove  him  to  be  the  friend  of  mankind ;  but,  with  de¬ 
ference  to  the  opinion  of  fo  great  a  charadler;  we  cannot  agree 
that  he  has  given  a  true  pifture  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  France. 
There  are  always  fome  turbulent  fpirits  in  every  country,  who 
take  advantage  of  public  reformation  to  anfw'er  their  private 
purpofes ;  and  of  thefe  France  no  doubt  has  its  (hare.  The 
vulgar,  too,  ignorant  of  their  real  interefts  on  fuch  occafions, 
often  (hake  off  the  reftraint  of  the  laws,  which  they  hope  to  do 
with  impunity,  and,  milled  by  defigning  men,  oppofe  the  band 
which  is  ftretched  forth  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  dif- 
fufing  bleffings  amongft  them.  From  the  intrigues  of  a  few 
individuals  we  are  not  to  form  a  hafty  judgment  refpe£ting  a 
whole  body ;  and  if  infurreftions,  murders,  and  bther  diforders, 
have  lately  taken  place  in  France,  in  confequence  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  thefe, are  evils  which  could  not  be  avoided,  but  which 
will  be  prevented  in  future. 

Political  revolutions,  it  appears,  are  not  confined  to  Europe* 
It  is  afierted,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that 
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MADAGEE  SCINDIA) 

a  Mahratta  chief,  has  mounted  the  Mogul  throne,  which  was 
lately,  filled  by  the  unfortunate  Shaw-Allum.  Previous  to  his 
exaltation,  Madagee  was  faid  to  be  favourably  difpofcd  towards 
the  Englilh  ;  but  having  the  ambition  to  afpire  to  ro\^ty,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  will  have  the  ambition  al(o  to  revive 
the  ancient  fplendour  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  and,  fhould  that  be 
the  ca(e,  it  cannot  be  expedted  that  he  will  continue  friendly  to 
the  intereft  of  the  Europeans  in  Indoftan. 

Since  the  Britifti  and  French  have  had  a  footing  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  native  princes  have  been 
gradually  on  the  decline ;  by  the  wars  which  their  inhuman  po¬ 
licy  has  fomented,  for  they  have  invariably  adhered  to  the  old 
maxim  divide  et  impera^  the  oriental  ftates  have  been  drained  of 
their  riches ;  and  thofe  immenfe  treafurcs,  which  once  centred 
in  India,  tranfported  to  Europe,  have  ferved  to  promote  luxury, 
the  bane  of  every  empire,  and  to  difleminate  vice,  profligacy, 
and  corruption.  Men,  wliofe  ruling  paflion  is  avarice,  and 
whofe  general  fyftem  is  the  extenfion  of  their  territorial  pof- 
feflions,  mull  undoubtedly  b^  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the 
fovereign  of  an  ancient  empire,  in  danger  of  being  annihilated, 
if  the  Europeans  purfue  the  fame  meafures  in  the  Eaft  as  they 
have  done  for  half  a  century  back.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
therefore,  that  if  fome  fpirited  prince  Ihould  afeend  the  Mogul 
throne,  with  fuflicient  abilities  to  make  the  native  princes  fen- 
fible  of  their  danger,  and  to  unite  them  together  by  one  com¬ 
mon  intereft,  the  Europeans  may  be  ftripped  of  their  valuable 
poflclSons,  and  expelled  from  Indoftan.— What  would  be  the 
confequence  Ihould 

TIPPOO  SULTAN  j  . 

meet  with  fupport  from  the  Mahrattas  or  the  Emperor  ?  About 
the  middle  of- this  century,  who  . would  have  imagined  that 
America,  in  fo  fhort  a  period,  would  be  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  ?  Who  would  have  believed,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
Baftillc  would  lie  level  with  the  ground ;  that  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Gallic  monarch  would  be  as  circumferibed  as 
thofe  of  any  fovereign  in  the  world ;  and  that  liberty  triumphant 
would  erett  her  ftandard  even  in  the  middle  of  Paris  ?  A  re¬ 
volution  in  India  is  not  at  prefent  dreamt  of ;  yet  fuch  an  event 
i$  poflible,  nor  unlikely  to  take  place.  As 

THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY 

is,  therefore,  now  almoft  expired,  government  ought  to  be 
cautious,  and  take  fuch  meafures  as  are  beft  calculated  to  retain 
thofe  oriental  territories  which  we  at  prefent  poflefs,  without 

projc(^ng 
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pn>je£ling  farther  acquifitions.  That  the  regulations  already 
made,  and  the  laws  now  in  force,  are  not  fufficient  to  deter  the 
Company's  fervants  from  peculation,  is  fulEciently  apparent 
from  the  condu<St  of  fome  late  delinquents. 

^  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  regard  to  the  political  fyftem  at  home,  little  alteration 
has  taken  place  fince  our  laft.  if  any  new  arrangements  have 
been  made,  the  refult  of  them  has  not  yet  tranfpired  ;  nor  can 
it  at  prefent  be  determined,  from  appearances,  whether  Europe 
is  to  be  involved  in  a  general  war,  or  preferved  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity.  The  late  Mirab’eau  fpoke  very  juftly  of  Mr.  Pitt 
when  he  called  him  ^  a  mihifter  of  preparation.'  From  the 
fpecimen  of  the  minifter  refpefting  Nootka  Sound,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  will  purfue  any  vigorous,  fteps  in  the  prefent 
negociations  with  Ruffia.  On  the  contrary,  after  an  enormous 
cxpence  for  a  frcfli  naval  equipment,  we  mall  be  told,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  mkters  are  at  length  accommodated,  and 
that  the  dignity  of  the  nation  is  preferved.  A  letter  to  this 
purpofe  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London; 
and  our  fleet,  after,  idly  parading  at  Portfmouth,  will  be  dif- 
mantled,  while  our  brave  veterans,  who  have  fo  readily  flood 
forth  in  defence  of  national  honour,  will  be.difmifled,  without 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  they  muft  have  fuflaihed  by  fitting 

Aemfelves  out  for  foreign  fefvice. 

•  \ 

.  LOUIS  xvr.  '  ' 

The  flight  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family  of  France  from 
Paris  on  the  20th  inflant,  and  their  fubfequent  capture,  opens  a 
wide  field  for  political  fpeculation — we  may,  indeed,  affirm,  that, 
if  the  dcfign  had  proved  fuccefsful,  the  royal  ftandard,  fupported 
by  the  fugitive  ariflocrats  and  priefthood,  would  by  this  time 
have  been  ereded ;  and  the  avowed  junition^  of  the  Emperor 
and  Spain  on  the  fame  fide,  would  have  rendered  matters  flill 
more  ferious  and  uncertain. 

But  the  capture  of  the  King  gives  room  for  new  conjeftures. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Alfem- 
bly  upon  this  event.  The  revolution,  almoft 

reached  its  crifis  ;  and  a  very  few  monthi^JKfifiByfe^ftability 
of  the  new  conftitution  to  the  proof.  - 

Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  to 
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